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The Land of Yesterday and I o-orrow 


A Newly Discovered Southland 


By Belle Sumner Angier 


E have been touring the south- 

WV land by way of a change 
from excursions to the for- 

ests in the north, and incur- 

sions of the desert to the east, with 
now and then a week or two across the 
Pacific in the fairyland of the western 
islands. You see, like most young 
Americans, we are constantly seeking 
change, only that our restlessness takes 
the somewhat mild form of seeking 
new playgrounds in God’s out of doors. 

The “Artist” is happy, for a month 
or two in the studio at the little, brown 
bungalow, and then one morning he 
presents himself before the “Lady of 
the Land” and says, laconically: “Let’s 
go!” 

The “Lady of the Land” takes a 
look into the family purse, has a con- 
fidential talk with “Little Sister” and 
“Peter Pan,” and packs her portfolio 
and the portable writing machine, and 
away they go—somewhere—anywhere 
—until the “Artist” finds his “picture 
country” and settles down to his can- 
vases and his long hours of patient 
study of the landscape. 

That is how we found ourselves in 
San Diego County and the lovely and 


picturesque Del Mar country. The 
purse had been depleted by the last 
long jaunt, and “Little Sister” had ad- 
vised a run down the coast to San 
Diego, always lovely in the spring- 
time, as the most inexpensive short 
trip she knew, and so we found our- 
selves one twilight time seated on the 
broad veranda of the delightful inn at 
Del Mar enjoying the soft, salt-laden 
sea breeze and a glorious approaching 
sunset. 

Now the “Lady of the Land” and 
“Little Sister” had passed a happy 
girlhood in this section of the State 
at a period when the country was one 
large cattle ranch, and one paid 
friendly visits to their relatives in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco by pass- 
ing several weeks on a carriage drive, 
or a week or two (according to the 
cargo) on a sailing vessel. The “Lady 
of the Land” earned her title during 
these early days by affirming with 
more or less vehemence that it was 
through no fault of her own that her 
parents carelessly allowed her to be 
bern east of the Mississippi, and so 
far as she was concerned, it should be 
forgotten, and henceforth and forever 
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“The Scold.” 


more she was to be a Californian, and 
it must be admitted that she has earned 
the right by an enthusiastic loyalty to 
the Golden State for several decades. 
“Little Sister’ was no less a royal 
adherent of the “blue and gold,” and 
so this was one reason why they 
were having a particularly good time 
on this recent trip of ours, they being, 


as an elderly Englishman said, who 
had attached himself to our party, the 
only living people who seemed to have 
any historical associations with the 
beautiful country which, to him, looked 
decidedly new and undeveloped! 

One night, after a delightful stroll 
along the white sands, we were gath- 
ered together on the north veranda of 
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Stratford Inn, overlooking the sea, and 
Red Cliff, and waiting for the sun to 
set in its customary glory. 

The “Lady of the Land” sat in a 
great hickory chair apart from the 
group, the pose of her small, plump 
figure and the tip of her bird-like head 
indicating her retrospective mood. 

“(Do you remember,” she called out 
to “Little Sister,” “how I used to run 
away from you when we were gather- 
ing shells on the beach, and travel as 
far south as I dared, and then retrace 
my steps slowly and with my ‘head in 
the clouds,’ as you used to say, and 
for a long time I would not tell you 
why I made these strange ‘excur- 
sions.’ ”’ 

“Little Sister” smiled and explained 
to the rest of us that “The Lady” was 
always prone to sentimental dreaming, 
and that in the long ago days of child- 
hood she had discerned a curious out- 
line of the face of the cliff underlying 
the ranch house, which closely resem- 
bled the Sphinx, which she always 
declared was the guardian of the San 
Dieguito river, and which could be 
seen most plainly from a point on the 
beach just about where the bath-house 
stands now. 

“It was a great comfort to me in 
those days,” said the “Lady of the 
Land.” “The Sphinx was clearly out- 
lined against the sky, and the lower 
part of the figure was most distinct 
until the storm of 1893 washed away 
a portion of it. We were not altogether 
free from fear in those days, and 
sometimes at night, when I lay in 
my little bed at the ranch house I 
would hear strange rumblings and 
groans and outcries of the wild animals 
and birds, and I would be filled with 
fear, and then I would call upon the 
spirit or the noble Red Cliff Sphinx, 
and the thought seemed always to 
quiet my fears. You see, I grew up 
with full faith in fairies and giants, 
and even the trees and the flowers 
had a personality in my mind.” 

“And do you remember,” replied 
“Little Sister,” “the moonkght walks 
upon the cliff, and the row boat on the 
Serpentine, and how we used to row 
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miles about the valley in the winding 
silvery lagoons on nights when the 
moon was bright, and one could hear 
never a sound except the leaping of the 
silver perch in the water. I liked 
the dark nights, too, when in the trail 
of the boat there was the flash of fire 
of myriads of infusoria, a phenomena 
we did not at all comprehend, and 
which filled us with much awe. 

“And then Cousin Alice came, and 
taught us to listen to the sound of the 
fairies weaving their silk in the corn- 
fields, and Oh! ‘Lady,’ do you remem- 
ber the cave in the Pine Hills that you 
and Alice found and hid away in on 
bright summer days to weave story 
upon story of ‘Alice in Wonderland ?’ 

“And do you recall the day we 
found honey welling out from a crev- 
ice in the cliff, and when we finally lo- 
cated the hive in a cave in the can- 
yon, the bees chased us out, and we all 
carried away stings as souvenirs!” 

“Twenty-five years is a long way 
back,” said “The Lady of the Land,” 
“but I never shall forget the long 
tides over the Pine Hills, before the 
horn of the automobile was heard in 
its dolorous honk over the land. Still, 
I must admit I enjoy the drive into 
San Diego over the Torrey Pine Hills, 
past La Jolla, and it takes us less than 
an hour in the machine even when we 
drive so as to enjoy the views, and I 
can well remember that my father and 
I took from daylight to dark in the old 
days when we drove our broncho pon- 
ies over the old Indian trail. Father 
liked to go that way to town, and in- 
variably recited Bayard Taylor’s 
“Paso del Mar” as we drove over the 
narrow trail supposed to have been the 
scene of the graphic and dramatic tale. 
‘Little Sister’ and I have many a time 
picked our way down the face of the 
cliff on our horses, and made them 
swim with us across the Soledad River 
where to-day you will see only a dry 
wash.” 

“Nature changes the face of things,” 
said the Artist, “but I think that I have 
made as interesting discoveries here 
this summer as you girls did long ago. 
There is the ‘Scold,’ for instance, a 


“The White Cliffs of Sorrento,’ Del Mar, California. 


freak of Nature in the way of an earth 
erosion that I would willingly drive 
_miles to see, and Owen Wister’s cas- 
tle is a delightful spot tome. Del Mar 
is full of surprises and the climate, the 
wonderful wild flowers, and the queer 
freaks which old Dame Nature has 
prepared for our entertainment, will 
keep me happy for some time to come. 

“Have you girls walked up to the 
picturesque old ruins near the school 
house, and have you seen the natural 
gargoyle which I photographed in the 
canyon? 

“And have you listened to the music 
of the wind-harp in the fantastic pine 
tree? Mrs. S——, who has lived in 
the Swiss Alps, tells me they are not 
more picturesque than the Pine Hills 


and the Big Canyon. 

“Then the introduced features of the 

landscape are invariably good and I 
find fascinating little nooks every day, 
while the ‘Fairy Staircase’ that leads 
up to ‘Happy Mine’ has filled my heart 
with happiness every time I have 
climbed it, and when I sit and listen 
to the song of the wind in the pine 
tree harp I am indeed glad to be here 
in this lovely land, which to you girls 
is full of yesterdays, but to me means 
a glad to-morrow.” 
“Then,” said the Lady of the Land,” 
t is settled that we stay another week 
—and to-morrow I shall drive out to 
the old burying ground of the Diegu- 
ino Indians, and lay another flower at 
the shrine of Santa Ysabel.” 
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Moki architecture, village of Chimoporvy. 


The Snake Dance at Chimopovy 


By May M. Longembaugh 


Cushman Indian School 


HINK! 


Think hard, ye world- 
trotters, sensation-seekers, art- 


ists, ethnologists! “Who are 
the most interesting living 
people, what the weirdest rite per- 
formed in the world of to-day? Surely 
your unanimous reply is, the Mokis 
and their Snake Dance. Mokis? 


Query the stay at homes, in Cambodia, 
Zambesi, the South Sea? No, in our 
own progressive United States, where 
we, departers from all tradition, may 
witness, in August, the rite which for 


more than a thousand years has been 
annually performed, unchanged in the 
slightest detail. “As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be.” 
The very method of establishing the 
date, which is twenty-one days after 
the sun strikes Corn Rock at such an 
angle, is unique, being cried by the 
Moki herald at seven o’clock in the 
morning throughout the pueblo, and 
then computed with never a mistake by 
the seven beef ribs, which are part of 
the paraphernalia of the chief. These 
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Moki wood carrier 


bones are highly polished by years 
of calendar use. The Czar of all the 
Russias is not so autocratic as this 
Moki chief, and the laws—that is, the 
customs—prescribed to an iota, are as 
unchangeable as those of the Medes 
and Persians. Yet the Mokis are 
among the happiest, most contented 
people in the world, and their organi- 
zation so remarkable that a very bril- 
liant woman, Barbara Frere Marreco, 
of the Woman’s Auxiliay of Oxford 
University, has been studying it for 
two years. Not long ago she spent a 
twelve month with the Mokis, and 
submitted her thesis to Oxford, where 
it was adjudged the best and upon 
the most unusual subject, gaining for 
her an appointment as professor in ab- 


sentia, with orders to complete the 
study of their political economy under 
salary for two years. At that time 
there was an awakened interest in 
many parts of learned Europe in the 
Mokis and in Indian affairs generally 
in this country. Now, however, it is 
war; but the Mokis, as ever uncaring, 
themselves never conquered, approach 
again their annual ceremonial prayer 
for rain, for that is, exactly, what the 
Snake Dance is. 

I have lived for years with the Mo- 
kis, witnessed this dance many times, 
only to feel the spell it casts, bind 
more strongly. You cannot ride the 
Painted Desert for three days and be 
yourself. Preconceived ideas, book- 
‘earning, worldliness, to-day, all drop 
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off like Christian’s load with every 
league of these three days journey into 
Mokiland. 

The Painted Desert is the Land of 
Enchantment, its exquisite colorings 
seeming an optical delusion. The lim- 
itless, shimmering horizon and mag- 
nificent stillness of this mysterious 
country constrain one to speak in 
whispers lest he break the great si- 
lence. Freedom, illimitable space! 
Forgotten, impossible, that beyond 
those blue peaks lie crowded cities, 
reeking tenements, avarice! So at 
last, quite selfless, only an incarnate 
interest, you reach Chimopovy, one 
of the seven cities of Cibola, perched 
on a sand stone rising abruptly six 
hundred feet out of the desert like the 
blade of a knife. 

Twilight—mystery! Suddenly some 
one cried: “The Snake Men are com- 
ing.” All grew silent and respectful 
as the bronzed figures approached, 
each carrying a sack of squirming rep- 
tiles, the bag of his venturesome day’s 
hunt. The bodies of the snake men 
were nude, save for the loin cloth. 
Each man carried a hoe, a small sack 
of sacred meal and a snake whip, 
made by tying two feathers to a short, 
slender stick. This hunt is made by 
members of the Snake fraternity, and 
requires four days; one day the 
search being made to the north, one to 
the south, one to the east and one to 
the west. When a snake is discov- 
ered, he is addressed as “Elder Bro- 
ther,” and a quantity of sacred meal 
sprinkled over the body; then by 
means of the snake whip, he is folded 
into the snake bag. Ninety of these 
“Elder Brothers” now reposed in 
earthen ollas as honored guests in the 
kiva; for it is through them that com- 
munication is established with the rain 
gods, and only through this medium 
may Mokis obtain copious rain for 
their parched fields. The ‘snakes col- 
lected for these sinister rites are ven- 
omous rattlers, blue racers, arrow- 
heads and occasionally a bull snake, 
but rattlers always predominate. The 
profoundest ritualistic importance is 
attached to every part of the cere- 
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mony. In some respects, it is the most 
unique sight on this continent to-day, 
and attracts tourists, scientists, anthro- 
pologists and men of letters from all 
parts of the globe. 

The great day of the ceremony ap- 
proaches, the ninth since the begin- 
ning of the celebration; and the snakes 
are ready for the secret rites which 
will make them ceremonially pure, 
previous to their public appearance in 
the plaza. At one time an aged rattler 
crawled into the crevice of a snake 
kiva, leaving only a portion of his 
nether body exposed to view. Now, 
as it would have been discourteous to 
extract him forcibly by the tail, they 
were obliged to proceed in the cere- 
mony without him, much to their dis- 
satisfaction. This incident, to the 
superstitious mind of the Moki, was 
of grave import, and signified to them 
that in some way they had been re- 
miss in their devotions. The snake 
washing is performed by the priests, 
and occurs in the secret recesses of 
the underground kiva (council hall or 
lodge room) for the snake men are 
the highest degree Masons of the 
Moki. It is, therefore, only from one 
of their own number that any of.these 
kiva ceremonies can be learned. A 
iormer member of the Snake frater- 
nity, now Christianized, states that the 
snakes are next taken by the priests 
from the ollas, or large water jars 
which the reptiles are to replenish, 
prayers offered, and the heads and 
bodies are dipped into the water which 
was previously blessed by the priests, 
a prehistoric form of holy water. Af- 
ter the bath, they are laid on the 
sanded floor of the kiva to dry, and 
all conversation is carried on in whis- 
pers while the snakes are unconfined. 
Immediately after the snake washing, 
the priests and members of the snake 
clan bathe their heads. 

As the sun nears the horizon, the 
time for the dramatic climax ap- 
proaches, and the spectators hasten to 
the center of the plaza, where the 
shrine called the kisi is erected. This 
is made of cottonwood boughs, placed 
in an upright position like a shock of 


corn or wheat, doubtless in itself a 
spiritual form of the desired harvest. 
The spectators mount the ladders to 
the roofs of the tiers of houses, and a 
hush falls as the aged priest enters the 
plaza, carrying a bag of reptiles, which 
he deposits at the base of the kisi. 
Then twelve Antelope priests appear, 
their semi-nude bodies covered with 
fanciful figures drawn with white 
paint. They march to the center of 
the plaza, chanting a weirdly monoto- 
nous strain founded upon three notes 
of the scale, then to the front of the 
kisi, stamping in turn on the board 
placed in front of the booth. This 
board covers a hole in the earth, dug 
in order to open communication with 
the underworld; and on which the 
participants stamp to inform their an- 
cestral spirits that the ceremony is 
given as proof of their sincerity and 
cevotion. The Mokis have the old 
Greek idea of the underworld. They 
come from it, and after death they re- 
turn to it, living ere. Then the 
snake priests emerge from the kiva 
and face the Antelope priests and the 
setting sun. The two lines of priests 


sway back and forth, chanting a blood 
chilling strain in simulation of the 


A Snake Chief removing his leather belt on the kiva. 


snakes’ rattles. Their bodies are deco- 


rated with white paint, their chins 
blackened, and dark brown leather 
kilts and moccasins are worn. Just 


below the knees are fastened rattlers 
of tortoise shell filled with shot. The 
noise of these rattlers emitted as the 
priests move about is in imitation of 
thunder, and the zigzag markings on 
the body symbolic of lightning. The 
circuit of the plaza is made four times 
for the four seasons, and the bearer of 
the sacred medicine asperses to the 
cardinal points. Then a loud call is 
made by the chief snake priest, and a 
member of the fraternity is summoned 
from the house top for the perilous 
task of delivering the snakes to the 
dancers. Instantly the snake line 
breaks up into groups of three, com- 
pesed of carrier, hugger and gatherer. 
The music becomes wilder now, and 
the first carrier drops on his knees be- 
fore the kisi to receive a squirming, 
clammy reptile, which is placed be- 
tween his teeth, the head being invari- 
ably carried to the left. In a moment 
the reptile is coiled about his neck, the 
head inquisitively crawling over his 
naked shoulders. The hugger walks 
immediately behind the carrier, with 
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Characteristic poses of the Snake dancers. 


his hand on the left shoulder of the 
carrier, and waging his snake whip 
directly in front of the snake, which 
is carried around the plaza four times; 
then the carrier opens his mouth and 
the snake drops to the ground, later to 
be picked up by the gatherer, who has- 
tens to straighten the coiling reptile 
with his snake whip. The dance con- 
tinues in this manner, until all the 
snakes in the kisi have been conveyed 
about the ring in the mouth of the 
carrier, dropped to the ground and 
picked up by the gatherer. One of 
the carriers, ambitious to excel, carried 
two snakes in his mouth at one time, 
they each being, of course, of small 
circumference. One agile, inquisitive 
old rattler, when dropped to the ground 
proceeded instantly toward a group of 
women spectators, which caused a gen- 
erai hubbub and demoralization of the 
crowd. The gatherer adroitly seized 
him by the neck and threw him across 
his arm, where he hung limply and re- 
signedly. The last time I saw the 
dance, two little boys, not more than 
six or eight years of age, grandsons 
of the old chief, joined proudly in the 
dance as hereditary priests, holding in 
their little mouths the venomous 


snakes, and displaying neither fear nor 
Cisgust. They were regarded with 
envy by parents of less distinguished 
children, and they must have mastered 
all the intricacies of the ceremonial 
rites. 

One thing has always seemed per- 
fectly marvelous to me, and I have 
frequently risked my life to understand 
it, pressing as close as the celebrants 
would allow to the hideous mass of 
serpents, though, normally, I have a 
horror of so much as a finger long gar- 
ter snake. How can the’ gatherers 
manage to retain the active reptiles 
upon their arms? The snakes writhe 
and twist all about the naked bodies 
of the carriers as they dance about 
the plaza, but when the gatherers pick 
up the snakes from the ground with 
a curious, quick motion, they hang one 
next another on their outstretched stiff 
left arms, forming a hideous fringe of 
reptiles, which hang limply and quietly 
until they are dropped to the ground 
by the gatherers. The Indians knew 
me and liked me, but even I was sharp- 
ly bidden to draw further from the sa- 
cred circle, and when Robert Chand- 
ler, who sought the freedom of the 
Painted Desert, after the tyranny of 
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his songstress, Lini Cavalieri, did not 
quickly respond to the order, one of 
the snake priests took a huge rattler 
for a literal snake whip and struck the 
aristocrat straight across the face and 
shoulders with the ghastly, cold and 
slimy lash. What did Mr. Chandler 
say? Why, he could say nothing: he 
was in Mokiland. 

Each carrier must have held in his 
mouth at least seven of the slimy rat- 
tlers, and each gatherer now had on 
an average of seven hung across his 
left arm. A sudden hush: The High 
Priests of the Snakes advances to an 
open place in the plaza, and draws a 
large wheel on the ground with sacred 
meal. This is another wonderful thing: 
The meal is quickly thrown upon the 
unmarked ground, and yet the circle 
appears almost mathematically per- 
fect. Many scholars have remarked 
this. Does this circle represent only 
the cycle of a year, or has it Buddha’s 
significance of the wheel of life? The 
Indian will not tell the inferior whites. 
Suddenly a passage is opened through 
the spectators, and a group of women, 
wives and daughters of the snake 
priests, advance with bowls of sacred 
meal. At a signal from the snake priest 
the gatherers throw the snakes within 
the circle in a horrible, writhing, hos- 
tile heap. The matrons and maids, 
easily distinguished by the dressing of 
their hair—maids by their black locks 
wound over wooden whorls to form a 
“squash blossom” at each side, these 
all start forward, covering the poison- 
ous mass with sacred meal. At that 
moment, all the tribe upon the house- 
tops rise as one man, and leaning 
slightly toward the plaza, spit toward 
the wheel. I have asked dozens of 
Mokis the significance of this shower 
of spittle, and think they were honest 
when they asserted that they did not 
know, only that at this point, it was 
prescribed in the ritual, but it is my 
own opinion that it is to express to 
the “Elder Brother” the tribal prayer, 
to a man, woman and child, for the 
moisture which insures their harvests 
in a parched land. In a flash, now, the 
snake priests are within the circle, 
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grasping all their hands can hold of 
the tangled, furious snakes which they 
carelessly fling across their left arms. 
When all are taken from the sacred 
circle, the priests divide into four 
groups, and rapidly descend the steep 
trails to the desert at the four cardinal 
directions. Throughout the entire 
weird, dramatic ceremony a Yale pro- 
tessor stood near me, who was viewing 
the celebration for the first time. “Am 
I awake or am I dreaming ?” exclaimed 
he. “I cannot believe that my geo- 
graphical location is within the boun- 
dary of the United States, nor that we 
have passed into the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. It seems to 
me that I shall awaken in distant Af- 
rica or Egypt.” 

Many of the more sure footed and 
agile sight-seers endeavored to follow 
the snake priests down the precipitous 
trails to the four corners to witness the 
concluding ceremony, and to see if the 
snakes have had their poison fangs re- 
moved before the ceremony. But it is 
all but impossible to reach the valley 
in time to see the priests gently de- 
posit their dreadful burdens upon the 
earth, and then to sink reverently upon 
their knees with prayerful benedic- 
tions as farewells to their Elder Bro- 
thers; for the pueblo people are sure- 
footed as mountain goats, fleet and en- 
during as deer. A man has been known 
to run forty miles in a day to work 
under a blazing sun in his small gar- 
den, which often lies as much as 
twenty miles from his home. 

But to return with our priests to the 
pueblo to watch the final strange rites. 
Large ollas of sacred emetic await 
them for internal purification; they 
must be emptied of self for the well 
being of their people, and food to come 
for their little ones. The formula of 
this dark liquid is unknown to any 
white man. It is brewed by the head 
snake woman, and some people believe 
it to be an antidote for the venom of 
the rattler. At any rate, it is a power- 
ful emetic, and never fails to do heroic 
work. The priests pass through the 
severe retching with patience and dig- 
nity, and there is no desire to make 
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A dancer playing with a snake between 
his teeth. 


merry on the part of any of the spec- 
tators. A procession of women now 
arrive at the cistern like mouth of the 
kiva, bearing huge platters of piki, 
goat’s meat, squash and beans to the 
exhausted priests. This food is re- 
ceived gratefully, and the name of the 
donor is called, as each contribution is 
carried down the ladder to the kiva. 
The religious part of the ceremony is 
now at an end, and the evening is spent 
in feasting and revelry. 

The Mokis have no native intoxi- 
cant. Their curious red and blue corn 
is ground and baked on stones into piki 
—bread as thin as tissue paper, not 
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mashed for “‘co’n juice,” as the South- 
erner terms his whiskey. So the feast- 
ing is upon this piki, squash, melons, 
onions, which they raise in the shifting 
desert sand. The Mokzi is the first and 
finest dry farmer in the world. To di- 
gress, how often have I seen him 
stand, like a bronze statue, with only 
a loin cloth girding him, twisting and 
boring with a dry stick a hole perhaps 
twelve inches deep, into which he may 
drop forty seeds of corn? He has 
laid the earth carefully down as he re- 
moved it, and now he replaces it in 
the same order and tamps it down 
firmly as he fills the deep hole, that 
the sand storm may not blow it up. 
Only a Moki could grow such crops in 
such a country, where now there is 
food for three years in their bins. No’ 
wonder they laugh to scorn the ignor- 
ance for their region—of the Govern- 
ment agriculturists who assume _ to 
teach them. Mutton, by the way, is 
their staple meat. Neither chicken or 
turkey will they eat: they believe it 
polluted. 

Some of the investigators of the 
snake ceremony have not returned; 
they are coralling as many as possible 
of the snakes which have been dropped 
at the foot of the mesa, to see if their 
fangs have been removed. That does 
not solve the mystery, however. Great 
numbers at different times have been 
examined. In all instances they have 
been found intact. The Indian is ig- 
norant of the white man’s fiery anti- 
dote, and the native brew must be effi- 
cacious if any are ever bitten. The 
writer has talked with many of the 
missionaries, traders and government 
employees, some of whom have lived 
among them for a score of years, but 
none recalled any instance of poison- 
ing from the venom of the rattler by 
members of the snake fraternity. 
Many theories are advanced as to the 
seeming immunity of the priests, the 
most common conjecture being that it 
is largely due to adroit handling of the 
snakes by the priests; and the skilful 
use of the snake whip, which many 
think hypnotizes the reptiles. 

The fine sincerity of the participants 
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was evidenced in all phases of the 
ceremony, taking away all that other- 
wise might have been revolting. At all 
times were they dignified and reverent. 
If any one was bitten, no account was 
taken of it, the ceremony preceeded 
uninterrupted. 

People have frequently asked me if 
the Mokis really believed this cere- 
mony brings rain; if there is not trick- 
ery in the rites; if in these days when 
tourists gather from the known world: 
writers, sculptors, painters, anthropolo- 
gists, men like the noted psychologist, 
Dr. Max Verworn, who came from the 
ancient university of Bonn last year, 
the snake dance has not degenerated 
to a performance or become commer- 
cialized like the Oberammergau play, 
etc. To them, I repeat first, they do 
unquestionably believe in its efficacy. 
I had a long talk with one of the Mo- 
kis about this only last year. He is 
perhaps thirty-five, one of the most 
interesting and sane people I ever 
knew, progressive to a wonderful de- 
gree. He has taken several trips into 
the world, and brought back ideas 
which he has worked out in a large 
and modern business. He said to me: 
“Does your God answer with rain when 
you pray to Him for it?” “No,” I 
was obliged to admit, “‘not if the at- 
mospheric conditions forbid. He 
works according to law.” “Huh!” 
grunted the Moki, “did you ever know 
the rain to fail after our Snake 
Dance?” I was obliged to reply that 
Ihad not. To tell the truth, the dances 
are always held shortly before the us- 
ual fall rains, the one time in the year 
when their parched desert is relieved 
with copious rains. ‘Well,’ pursued 
the Moki, “if your God does not heed 
prayers for rain and ours do, then we 
shall continue to believe. You believe 
that your Jesus is God’s son, and can 
take the prayers—well, we believe that 
the snakes are our Elder Brothers, and 
can enter the underworld and take our 
prayers to the Rain Gods. You do not 
prove your belief—we do.” 

Again, I have never seen more com- 
plete absorption or deeper reverence 
than the elders pay to this rite, and if 
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among the younger people there is a 
slight consciousness of being under 
the limelight, I have never felt that 
there was irreverence or unbelief even 
in the young, for modern ideas, like 
these, have never entered pueblo life; 
even though there is almost perfect 
equality betwen the sexes, for which 
most States are now striving. 

The woman proposes; she owns the 
house, the children, which is more than 
most of us can say. If her husband 
does not treat her well, she has only 
to place his saddle outside the door, 
and he must go. Beautiful she is 
while young, and so picturesque that 
artists from all over the world have 
painted her charms in her graceful at- 
tire—a soft, loose robe of dark wool, 
caught up on the left shoulder, leav- 
ing the right arm nude. It would be 
difficult to design anything more stat- 
uesque or sensible; the young beauty 
is to be congratulated that the style 
never changes in the Moki household, 
where the men do all the weaving, 
even to the wedding garment of the 
bride, which is a labor of love, woven 
by the prospective groom. 

The Mokis are probably the most 
religious people on earth; though not 
lazy, nor making religious holidays an 
excuse for idleness, they devote one 
hundred and three days every year to 
religious rites, and many of these are 
exacting. They have many other 
dances all more or less of a semi-re- 
ligious character. 

Do you know that these Mokis are 
marvelously artistic? The cheapest 
of their pottery bears designs unusual, 
varied, beautiful. Mr. Wanamaker 
sends a man every year to their pue- 
blo humbly to study their designs for 
reproduction upon the art marts of the 
world. No wonder they love beauty 
and fashion it, these Mokis, with the 
marvelous Painted Desert all about 
them, teaching them color, shifting its 
sand design at their feet as the ages 
pass. No wonder they can spend and 
have spent sixteen days annually up- 
on the Snake Dance for more than a 
thousand years, for in Mokiland lies 
enchantment, and Time is not. 


At the Sign of the Gray Owl 


By William Freeman 


tlefield is neither a beautiful nor 
an inspiring sight—when the 
battle is over; and private Jean 
Puichot realized as much as he stag- 
gered out of the trench over which 
the attacking masses had swept, 
walked a dozen aimless paces, and 
collapsed again. 
A month before the place had been 
a wheat field, brown stubble under 
placid September skies. Since then it 
had been ploughed afresh. The gath- 
ering twilight hid much, but there was 
a horrible suggestiveness in every 
dark blotch that broke the horizon. 
Puichot had been in the trenches for 
thirty-six hours, he and a couple of 
hundred others, watching the tide of 
battle ebb and flow. He had the 
vaguest ideas as to what had actually 
happened. He knew that he had 
loaded and fired his rifle almost as 
mechanically as the barking little 
Maxims worked which the British 
had brought up on his left; that the 
enemy had been beaten back again 
and again, and had still come on; and 
then 
There followed a gap in his impres- 
sions, and he had come to his senses 
to find himself alone, under a darken- 
ing sky, with only dead men and 
horses for company. He had no con- 
ception as to the whereabouts of his 
regiment. He did not even know if it 
still existed. In the distance the lights 
of a village twinkled; they looked 
homelike and friendly. He reeled to 
his feet again, and began a slouching 
trot toward them. 
The distance was nearly a mile, and 
neither then nor at any time did he 
understand how he accomplished the 


tect is a modern bat- 


journey. More than once it seemed to 
him that the lights could be no more 
than a will-o’-the-wisp of his own 
fevered brain; but presently he passed 
through a gate into a street, and felt 
cobbles beneath his feet. The lights 
suddenly confronted him, swooped up- 
ward in an enormous curve that 
reached the zenith, and were lost in 
black oblivion. In a word, he fainted 
for the second time. 

He regained his senses on a stiff 
horsehair couch. Over him a girl 
was bending—a full-lipped, dark-eyed 
brunette. 

“You are better?” she asked. 

Puichot nodded. His mouth still 
tingled with the sting of the neat spirit 
she had given him. 

“That is good. Ma foi! but you ter- 
rified me mightily when you fell into 
my doorway.” 

With an effort he sat up, and 
realized that he was in a small parlor 
opening out of the public room of an 
inn. “What place is this ma’mselle?” 

“The village of Frontillac, m’sieu. 
This is “The Gray Owl,’ and I am the 
niece of Jules Dutil, to whom it be- 
longs. I have done my poor best to 
keep the business alive since he went 
to the war, but it has been melancholy 
and profitless work.” 

“You are French?” he asked. The 
fighting had been near enough to the 
frontier to make it uncertain. 

“Belgian, m’sieu.” She spoke with 
sudden passion. “If you or the Eng- 
lish had come to our help sooner” 

“We did our best,” said Puichot me- 
chanically. He passed his hand over 
his forehead. It was caked with clay 
and dried blood. “If there is any place 
where one might wash” 
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She pointed to the door that led to 
the scullery. There was a pump there, 
with its spout over a big stone sink, 
and a basin already filled. The ice- 
cold water cleared his brain. When 
he went back he found bread, cheese, 
and a bottle of wine on the table. 

“Eat and drink,” said the girl 
brusquely. “Then, if you wish, you 
may go in search of your regiment.” 

Puichot, who was starving, sat down 
obediently. “What has happened?” 
he asked. 

The girl dropped into a chair op- 
posite. Her vivid beauty smote his 
senses like a blow. “What happened? 
Your men were outnumbered, over- 
whelmed, annihilated. The Uhlans— 
brute beasts that they are!—slew and 
slew. They lost very many them- 
selves. Perhaps for that reason they 
killed the wounded where they found 
them. I heard it from one of their 
men who passed through the village 
afterwards. If you should be found 
here’ —— 

“T will go at once,” said Puichot. He 
was not thinking of himself, but of the 
probable consequences to the girl. He 
rose unsteadily to his feet. 

Misunderstanding him, she smiled 
with contemptuous pity. “You are fit 
for nothing but bed, m’sieu. There is 
a barn at the back which may serve.” 
She took up the lamp. “Come!” 

He followed her across a paved 
yard to an outhouse. She flung back 
the door for him to go in, and held 
the lamp high. The place was clean 
and dry, the straw a scented invitation 
to slumber. 

“B’n soir, m’sieu!” she said, and 
left him to undress by the little light 
that filtered through the cobwebbed 
window. 

He fell asleep almost instantly, to 
waken a couple of hours later with a 
raging thirst and fever. He stumbled 
giddily out into the moonlight. The 
door of the scullery was fastened on 
the inner side, and he was sstill 
fumbling with the handle when the 
window of a room above swung back. 

The girl looked down. “Are you 
dreaming of the Germans, m’sieu ?” 
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“T am thirsty. I could not sleep.” 

“Wait!” she commanded. 

A bolt shot back, and she appeared, 
ghostlike, in a long white wrap, her 
hair lying in a thick plait over her 
shoulder. “Of all the guests I ever 
entertained” she grumbled. Then, 
after a glance at his face, “Go back to 
your bed, and I will bring the water.” 

She brought it. He drank gratefully, 
slept for a time, and awoke again in 
the clutch of semi-delirium to find her 
still near. She was there again when 
dawn broke; and Puichot, weak, but 
with the fever abated, made an effort 
to sit up. 

“You are better,” she said, cutting 
short his thanks; “but, Germans or no 
Germans, you cannot leave. Even an 
unprofitable customer must be catered 
for, and I have little else to do.” 

So throughout that day and the next 
he remained. A strained tendon made 
walking difficult, but he saw enough 
of the village to realize that it was 
practically deserted. 

On the third morning the girl came 
to him soon after daybreak. The rat- 
tle of distant rifle-fire had already 
aroused him. She carried a bundle of 
clothing. 

“M’sieu, you will surrender your 
uniform, and at once.” 

“Why ?” he demanded. 

“Old Lisette, who knits lace, tells 
me that the Uhlans have already been 
seen. These clothes belonged to my 
uncle. You must wear them, and take 
his place. You understand?” 

Whether he understood or not made 
little difference, for she had gone away 
with his uniform before he could re- 
ply. Puichot put on the garments she 
had left, and followed her into the 
parlor. 

She ‘turned from her coffee-making 
to regard him critically. “Bien!” they 
fit well! It is fortunate that you and 
my uncle are of much the same figure. 
Not,” she added impartially, “that you 
have my uncle’s intelligence.” 

Puichot flushed dully. ‘“Ma’mselle 
has been an angel of mercy, all that 
a woman could be. But always there 
has been a—a hostility”—— 
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“Hostility!” she flashed, with sud- 
den passion. “And why? Because we 
were told that your army, and the Eng- 
lish, were to be the saviours of our 
country. My father and brother had a 
factory near Mons, m’sieu; and be- 
cause they showed hospitality to a 
party of the Allies they were tortured 
and then shot. Your armies fell back 
—back—leaving our land devastated. 
Many explanations have been made; 
but a woman—a simple woman— 
judges from what she sees. Do you 
wonder that I have no love for your 
people 

“T think,” said Puichot, half to him- 
self, “that you have never yet loved 
any one, ma’mselle.” 

“Tt has never been worth while. My 
man would have to be un beau sabre, 
very tender, very brave, and a hundred 
other things! When I meet him I will 
perhaps give him my heart. Until 
then——- Your coffee grows cold, 
m’sieu 

It was their only approach to any- 
thing like intimacy. But the fact did 
not prevent Jean Puichot falling very 
swiftly and effectively in love with 
her. For a day or so longer they 
waited, always on the qui vive for the 
Uhlans; and then an afternoon came 
when the half-witted lacemaker fled 
past the door with the news that they 
were on their way from the next vil- 
lage. Already the distant hoof-beats 
could be heard. 

“What are your plans?” asked the 
girl, as Puichot limped toward the 
front-door. 

“Upon such occasions as this,” said 
Puichot seriously, “one’s nerves re- 
quire a sedative. Pere Bompard, three 
doors lower down, sells drugs, I be- 
lieve 

“Inquire for yourself,” said Lucille, 
and turned her back upon him, her 
eyes hot with contempt and anger. 

He slipped away, but three minutes 
later was back again. “The good Bom- 
pard was hiding in his cellar; conse- 
quently I was left to compound my 
own prescription.” His tone changed. 
“As for you, ma’mselle, you will oblige 
me by retiring to the kitchen, and 
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there proceeding to make your face 
dirty and your hair untidy—in effect, 
transforming yourself into the least at- 
tractive woman in northern France, if 
that be possible.” 

“This is no time for compliments, 
even of the clumsiest,” she flashed. 
Nevertheless, she went. And, after- 
wards her obedience seemed to her 
the most remarkable thing of that re- 
markable day. 

The Uhlans—a lieutenant and half- 
a-dozen men—approached. The lieu- 
tenant rapped with his sword-hilt 
against the door, and then, without 
waiting for an answer, flung himself 
into the room. Puichot, equipped with 
a large white apron, had taken his 
place behind the counter, and was pol- 
ishing glasses. 

“Here,” said the German, “give us 
wine—the best you have.” 

“T am sorry, Excellency; but there 
is so little left” —— 

“We've heard that tale before. If 
you're afraid to fetch the stuff, call 
your pig of a wife. I am thirsty.” 

“We are poor folk. You will pay 
us?” 

“Of a certainty. The Emperor will 
call in one of his Zeppelins with the 
money to-morrow! Quick, fool!” 

Puichot, fumbling among the bottles 
behind him, uncorked and proffered 
one. The lieutenant filled a. glass, 
swallowed a mouthful, and flung the 
remaider in his face. 

“When will offal of your type under- 
stand that when a gentleman calls for 
wine he does not desire vinegar? 
What have you in your cellars?” 

“Very little, Excellency,” said Pui- 
chot, spluttering. 

“Go and fetch it. And we will fol- 
low. Those who fly down into cellars 
have a trick of disappearing alto- 
gether.—Sergeant!” 

One of the men came forward. 

“See first if this animal 
weapons.” 

“Up with your hands!” said the 
sergeant. He jerked Puichot’s hands 
upward, and sent a row of glasses to 
the floor. | 

“He is unarmed, Excellency.” 
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“Good! Let him march.” 

Puichot shuffled off in the direction 
of the scullery, where Lucille was 
clattering aimlessly among the sauce- 
pans. 

“Wife!” 

She started, and turned towards him 
with a crimsoned face. 

“These gentlemen desire wine.” 

“T—I will fetch some at once, mes- 
sieurs,” she said, and went down the 
steps which led to the little white- 
washed cellar. The officer turned to 
the sergeant again. 

“Johan!” 

“Herr lieutenant ?” 

“I am tired of shepherding these 
animals. They are slow-witted and 
slow-moving, and they may, after all, 
be deceiving us. Knock the one left 
behind here three times on the head 
for every minute which passes before 
his scarecrow of a wife returns.” 

The sergeant, with a grin, dealt 
Puichot three blows which sent him 
staggering. 

“Lucille!” Puichot’s voice shook 
with pain and fear. 

She appeared in the doorway, laden. 

“Bring them back to the parlor,” 
commanded the lieutenant. He fol- 
lowed at the rear of the party, and 
watched while the girl uncorked the 
first bottle. “This is better. And the 
scarecrow is less repulsive than I had 
imagined. Her grime hides something 
of her beauty.” He leered at her over 
the wine. “Give me a kiss, scarecrow, 
and I will risk the dirt.” 

“I—I would sooner give you another 
bottle of wine, m’sieu.” 

“Except that of La Somna brand,” 
intervened Puichot, in an anxious 
whisper, 

The lieutenant overheard, and set 
down his glass, scowling. ‘What is 
that P” 

“Nothing, Excellency; nothing!” 

“Nothing? When you have still a 
better wine which you have not pro- 
duced!” 

“There are but six bottles, Excel- 
lency. It is of a vintage for the con- 
noisseur’s palate only.” 

“That shall be proved. Let the girl 
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go. No; she shall remain as a hos- 
tage. And you”—the lieutenant drew 
his sabre—‘“would be wise to hasten.” 

Puichot moved away. The eyes of 
the girl followed him. There was be- 
wilderment, and shame, and contempt 
in their depths. 

A moment later, and Puichot stum- 
bled back into the room again, the bot- 
tles in his arms. 

“Excellency, these are all I have. I 
would implore you” 

“Open them, dolt. And you’’—he 
indicated the other men with a mag- 
niloquent wave of his hand—‘“may 
help yourselves.” 

Puichot knocked off the neck of a 
bottle, received a blow for his clumsi- 
ness, and was ordered to bring and fill 
fresh glasses. He obeyed. The girl 
watched him secretly, but would not 
meet his eyes. 

“Himmel,” said the lieutenant, 
drinking, “‘but this is rousing stuff!” 
He smashed open a second bottle, and 
then a third. 

“Excellency, I am ruined!” moaned 
Puichot. 

“Swine such as you are lucky to es- 
cape slaughter. We will sing, and the 
pair of you shall dance to our singing. 
Listen.” He bellowed the chorus of a 
taproom song. “Sing, wench, sing, 
or” The lieutenant staggered to- 
ward the girl, gripping his sabre. 

She gave a choked cry of terror, and 
shrank back. Puichot stood motion- 
less until the man was a couple of feet 
away, watching him with keen, cri- 
tical eyes. Then he dealt a sudden, 
swinging blow which caught the pro- 
truding chin fairly. The lieutenant 
went down with a crash which set the 
glasses jangling, and lay still. 

The sergeant made a movement to 
rise, but dropped back heavily in his 
seat. None of the other men stirred; 
their breathing had become heavy, 
their eyes dull and fishlike. One by 
one they slid forward in ungainly 
heaps. 

The girl stood as though frozen. 

“What—what does it mean ?” 

“The wine was drugged,” said Pui- 
chot. “I got the stuff—it’s laudanum 
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chiefly—from Pere Bompard’s.” 

“Will they—will they die?” 

He shook his head. “I am no poi- 
soner, ma’mselle. They should come 
to their fuddled senses in a few hours. 
Before then’’—he eyed her with a faint 
smile—‘‘one could travel some consid- 
erable distance, especially if one had a 
vehicle.” 

She understood. “I will harness the 
mare at once, m’sieu. And later, when 
I am able, I will try to thank you.” 


* * 


Dusk fell, and found the two of 
them plodding along a road that 
stretched, an interminable gray ribbon, 
between a succession of wind-swept 
poplars and over many hills. They 
had taken what Puichot conceived to 
be the direction of the Allies’ lines; 
but their chief anxiety was to avoid 
any chance patrol of Uhlans. Once 
they took refuge in a spinney, hearing 
hoof-beats that soon died away; and 
later they were compelled to make a 


long detour because of a _ swollen 
stream, a sinister freshet in which 
the bodies of men and beasts floated 
darkly. 

Night had enwrapped them when a 
sudden “Halte!” broke the silence. 
Puichot climbed down from the cart, 
but in a moment returned. 

“Be thankful, ma’mselle. It is a 
French outpost. They will care for us 
both until to-morrow.” 

“And afterwards our roads will lie 
apart.” 

“Must they?” he asked, in an un- 
steady voice. 

“‘We—we have known one another 
so short a time, m’sieu.” 

“A lifetime, an eternity, ma’mselle! 
You are Belgian; I am French. Every- 
thing in the world may divide us; but 
I love you. If I go back to the wars 
and fight—I, who am no beau sabre, 
but whose very soul is yours—will you 
wait for me?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, and with 
brimming eyes lifted her lips to his. 


THE ENDURING 


Another summer now is gone 
With riot gay of wind and leaf, 

And comes as silent as the dawn 
The hours of autumn brief. 


On hills the crimson fires shall wane 
To drifting ashes gray and cold, 
And all her splendor be in vain— 
A tale that has been told. 


How good to know alone supreme, 
While seasons come and go anon 
With fleeting sense of trance and 


dream, 


That love lives on and on! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH.. 
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to find themselves looking into 
the muzzle of Ben Sidney’s 
Winchester. 

Coyote gasped. It had slipped her 
mind that the deputy might have a 
saddle-gun. 

Sidney chuckled disagreeably. 

“Seems to me,” he said sneeringly, 
“yuh two is gettin’ mighty confiden- 
tial-like. Better save some o’ thet 
friendship fer me, Coyote. Only, I 
wants a leetle more’n hand-squeezin’ 
fer mine.” 

He rose slowly. His carbine, held 
waist-high, now pointed at Coyote. 

“Drop thet gun.” His tone was men- 

acing. 
“Don’t yuh do hit!” Gotch was on 
his feet in an instant. “Don’t yuh do 
hit. He won’t shoot yuh, honey. Yuh 
hold on to thet carbine.” 

Sidney laughed. He had an odd 
habit of laughing at any and all 
times. 

“Say,” he chuckled, “did yuh ever 
hear o’ Ben Sidney bluffin’? Now 
one more word from yuh, Gotch Lum- 
sey, and yer’ll be a-spittin’ blood.” 
The deputy spat, as if to emphasize 
his words; then, chuckling again, he 
addressed the girl. “I only wants 
what’s comin’ to me,” he drawled. 
“T’ve allers liked yuh, Coyote. Yuh 
never did seem to take much stock in 
me, but thet warn’t my fault. Seein’ 
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as how yuh won’t make up to me, and 
as how I’ve got the upper hand just 
now, I’m gonna oblige yuh to pay me 
for them cartridges yuh swiped from 
my Colt. Just one leetle kiss, ‘honey,’ 
and we'll call hit squar. But, fust, 
yuh must drop thet gun. If yuh don’t, 
I’ll shoot hit out o’ yer hand. Now 
drop hit—quick!” 

Coyote had no intention of parting 
with her weapon. She, too, was on 
her feet now, and, instinctively, her 
fingers tightened about her baby car- 
bine. But it was useless. 

With a lightning-like spring, aston- 
ishing in one of his apparent lazy, 
dilatory nature, Sidney was by her 
side, his big left hand gripping the 
barrel of her gun. He laughed mali- 
ciously as, with a quick jerk, he flung 
the weapon far into the bushes. Still 
covering Gotch with his own carbine, 
he caught the girl about the waist with 
his free arm and forced her to him. 

Panting, enraged, Coyote fought 
desperately, tiger-like. But the arm 
about her was like a hoop of steel. It 
drew her to the man, in spite of all 
her young strength. Viciously her 
fingers tore at his-face, but he only 
laughed at her efforts. She screamed 
as she felt his stubby-haired lips 
pressed against her cheek. Then a 
deafening report set her ear-drums vi- 
brating. The arm about her suddenly 
relaxed, and dazed, she sank to her 
knees. But her stupefaction was only 
momentary. Another instant, and she 
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was again in full possession of her 
wits. She saw Gotch stoop down be- 
side the motionless form of the deputy 
and take the Winchester from his 
right hand. 

“Yuh didn’t kill him?” she gasped. 

The cowboy turned at the sound of 
her voice. “Naw. He’s only dream- 
“Where did yuh shoot him?” 

“I didn’t shoot. He done the 
shootin’. I put him to sleep with my 
quirt.”’ 

Then she noticed that he held a 
quirt in one hand, handle-end down. 

“Oh, Gotch!” she exclaimed. “He 
tried to kill yuh, didn’t he?” 

“He shore did.” Gotch grinned. 
Then, flinging the quirt in the direc- 
tion of his saddle, he rose, swung the 
carbine’s strap over his shoulder, and 
approached the girl. With both hands 
he assisted her to her feet. She still 
felt a little faint, unstrung. Furtively 
she glanced to where Sidney’s huge 
form lay stretched upon the ground. 
She shuddered and asked: “Be yuh 
shore he ain’t dead ?” 

“Shore,” replied the cowboy. “Yuh 
can’t kill one o’ them kind o’ critters 
with a crowbar. The only way to an- 
ni’late ‘em is to git a bomb or a can- 
non and blow ’em up.” Gotch removed 
his Stetson and stuck one finger 
through a bullet-hole in the crown. 
“Wish I’d wore my ole hat,” he 
lamented, ““Thar’s twenty dollars gone 
to heck.” 

Coyote drew closer to the tall 
puncher, and, laying one small hand 
on his arm, looked anxiously up into 
his face. 

“TI be a-wantin’ yuh to take keer o’ 
yerself, Gotch,” she said. Then, sud- 
denly, her gaze fell. “ ’Cause—’cause, 
if anything’d happen to yuh, what'd 
become o’ me?” 

Awkwardly, he put one arm about 
the girl. He was not much of a ladies’ 
man—this rough, uncultured cowboy; 
but he loved none the less, and his 
heart was big. Gotch could “blow 
up” an evil-doer with never a flutter of 
heart or nerves but it had taken all the 
courage he could master to put his 


arm about this child-woman—this 
sweet, wild, beautiful little creature 
whom he had loved for so long. Again 
and again he tried to say what he 
wanted so bad to say, but speech ut- 
terly failed him. Her nearness, the 
beauty of her eyes, the subtle odor of 
her hair, fairly intoxicated him. At 
last, in desperation, he blurted out: 

“T loves yuh, Coyote.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
answer came: 

“T loves yuh, Gotch,” she whispered. 

Gotch sighed heavily. 

“T don’t see how in thunder yuh can 
love an ole red-headed, crooked-eyed 
skunk like me,” he said presently. 

“Aw, I thinks yer’re arful good- 
lookin’, Gotch. Anyway, it ain’t yer 
looks I be a-lovin’, I loves yuh just 
‘cause I loves yuh. But yuh could git 
thet crooked eye fixed if yuh wanted 
to. Be yuh a-knowin’ thet?” 

He glanced at her uneasily. 

“Fixed?” he queried; then added, 
suspiciously, “I don’t want nobody 
monkeyin’ with my squinters.” 

“Once,” Coyote explained, “a long 
time ago, I asks daddy what made yer 
eye crooked and he said as how thar’s 
doctors in the big cities what could 
straighten hit in no time.” 

Gotch shook his head skeptically. 

“They might punch the durned 
thing out. Then wouldn’t I be in a 
hell o’ a fix?” 

“Wall, I ain’t a worryin’ about yer 
eye, nohow.” And reaching up with 
her two small hands she drew his face 
down to hers, “I wants a kiss, Gotch,” 
she whispered softly. 

The rims of their Stetsons were 
touching now. 

Gently, reverently, he pressed his 
lips to hers. And in that short space 
it seemed to the cowboy that he gave 
and received all the love in the world. 
Now that the first dreaded ordeal was 
over, he was loath to desist. He kissed 
her again and again, revelling in the 
ecstacy of satisfying in a small degree 
that love-hunger that had gnawed at 
his heart for years. 

At length he released her, and said: 
“Guess yuh’d better be gittin’ home 
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now, honey. Come. I'll go with yuh 
to yuh hoss.” 

“How about him?” Coyote indi- 
cated the still motionless form of the 


deputy. 
Gotch grunted contemptuously. 
“Humph! Don’t yuh be a-worrin’ 


about him. He’s liable to dream all 
night. I’m a-gonna take him to Lar- 
edo with me. And don’t yuh be a- 
worrin’ about me nuther. I'll be a-hit- 
tin’ the trail fer the Crescent O in two 
or three days. Tell Sadie I said to 
take good keer o’ yuh till I gits back.” 
Ten minutes later, the tall cow- 
puncher watched Coyote and Imp dis- 
appear around a bend on Huisache 
Trail. Then, whistling “There'll be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
he sauntered back toward the camp. 


VII. 


Three days after the funeral of 
Richard Carlton and Dennis McAll in 
Laredo, the deceased ranchman’s wife, 
Eda Carlton, sat on the veranda of the 
Capitol, embroidering. John and Kitty 
Carlton sat near the window, the for- 
mer smoking a cigarette, the latter 
reading a novel. 

It was an unusually sultry day. The 
glaring sun shed its torrid heat down 
upon the bald hill. Some hundred 
yards from the house, the foreman’s 
cottage, the corrals and outbuildings 
seemed cowering beneath its burning 
rays. Out over the valley the heat- 
waves danced against a vernal hori- 
zon. Far to the left a thin, winding 
line of dark-green live oak and elm 
trees showed where the Rio Grande 
flowed on its way to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The Crescent O outfit was round- 
ing-up over on Magury Hill, and the 
ranch seemed desolate and deserted. 
A solemn quiet reigned about the 
place, save for an occasional clatter 
of dishes, pots and pans from the kit- 
chen, where Sadie was busy cleaning 
up after a late noonday meal. 

John Carlton, a tall, handsome, ath- 
letic young fellow, threw away his 
cigarette, and rose. 

“No, mother,” he yawned, with a 
well assumed pretence of indifference, 
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“I don’t believe I would give her to 
Ben Sidney—even if he is in dead 
earnest about wanting to marry her. 
But, somehow, I doubt his sincerity. 
I’m not claiming to be an expert judge 
of human nature, but I can’t help be- 
lieving that there’s something hecti- 
cally wrong about that fellow. He’s 
not what he pretends to be. Besides, 
a blind man could see that she hates 
him.” Young Carlton yawned again, 
then, smiling behind his hand, he 
added: “Why don’t you take her along 
with you? She wouldn’t be in the 
way, and could help Sadie out.” 

“John Carlton!” snapped the widow, 
eyeing her son over the gold rims of 
her glasses. “Have you gone crazy? 
I shall certainly do nothing of the 
kind. If you are bound to stay here 
with your share of this land, why then 
stay; but I have made up my mind 
about Coyote. She will be the wife 
of a respectable man, an officer of the 
law and a property owner. You can 
find enough work for Sadie about the 
place here. I’m sure we don’t want 
a pair of ranch-raised long-horns 
stumbling over our mahogany, denting 
up our silver and breaking our cut 
glass—do we, Kitty?” 

Thus appealed to, Miss Carlton 
glanced up from her novel, and, 
smoothing her yellow tresses with a 
bediamonded hand, averred: ‘Well, 
I should say not! Cattle fair best on 
ranchers.” 

“And catamarans in  drawing- 
rooms,” retorted her brother. ‘Con- 
found city life!” he added, vehement- 
ly. “I’ve got my fill of it. I’m sick 
of back-biting scandal-mongers, smil- 
ing hypocrites and match-making 
mammas. I’m tired of silly debu- 
tantes, dress-suits, false hair and ar- 
tificial complexions. I’d rather help 
in a round-up out here than go to a 
theatre in town. By George! I’m glad 
my share takes in this old ranch house 
and this hill. It’s the best view in all 
Texas. I love this old place. I’m go- 
ing to stay out here and work and be 
healthy and make some money instead 
of spending a lot. I'll have Curtis 
come out next week and survey off my 
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eighty sections; then I'll have it 
fenced, take my share of the stock and 
start in pronto. Did you say that syn- 
dicate man would be here to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. Rudolph is coming with him 
to make the sale and attend to every- 
thing for me.” 
~ “Good. When will you leave for 
Los Angeles ?” 

“To-morrow night. The Welling- 
tons are expecting us at Las Palomas, 
their summer home near Santa Cruz, 
about the 15th.” Mrs. Carlton sighed. 
“Too bad Richard had to shuffle off 
and spoil by house party.” 

“Then everything’s settled—except 
about Coyote.” And again the young 
man assumed a casual tone and man- 
ner. “I want her to stay here with 
Sadie. It’s nice to have women folks 
about a place, and I'll pay them well. 
Dennis McAIll was father’s old friend, 
and I’m going to see that Coyote 
doesn’t want for anything.” 

“Yes, and the first thing I know, 
you'll be marrying her,” snorted the 
widow. “I wish Richard had left the 
whole of this property to me, his be- 
loved and loving wife, as he should 
have done; you wouldn’t be talking so 
big. Why, you’re just a sentimental 
kid. What do you know about ranch 
life, anyway? Now, remember what 
I say, John, you'll go broke in a few 
years, besides disgracing the family 
by marrying that impossible girl. But 
if you do, don’t come back to me— 
just strike out for yourself. You're 
nothing but a foolish child with a head 
full of day-dreams. Think of her 
stock, John, her common blood. She’s 
of the same stripe as Gotch Lumsey, 
the murderer of Dennis McAll. She—” 

“T’ll not go broke, so you needn’t 
worry. And I don’t believe Gotch 
killed Dennis McAll. I’ve known 
Gotch ever since I can remember. He’s 
rough but he’s true blue. I don’t care 
how much evidence there is against 
him, I don’t believe he did it. Why, 
Allan died when the boy wag ten 
years old, and, after that, McAIl cared 
for him like a.father.” 

Mrs. Carlton’s lips curled, but she 
* deigned no further speech on the mat- 
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ter. In the ensuing silence, the youth 
took out his watch, and, glancing at the 
time, exclaimed: “By George! It’s 
three o’clock!” 

He ran into the house and presently 
reappeared rigged out in complete 
cowboy attire—spurs, boots, chaps, 
bandanna, Stetson, cartridge-belt, hol- 
ster, and a big, pearl-handled Colt’s 
revolver. 

“Well!” gasped Kitty. 

“John Carlton! What in Heaven’s 
name——!” 

But as the object of her exaspera- 
tion was already half way down to the 
corrals, the widow became speechless 
for a minute, while she stared after 
her son open-mouthed. Then, turning 
sharply upon her daughter: “Where 


did he get those—those terrible 
things ?” she demanded. 
“In Laredo, I suppose,” replied 


Kitty, laconically. 

Mrs. Carlton adjusted her spectacles 
and, shading her eyes with a thin, aris- | 
tocratic hand, looked down at the cor- 
ral. Suddenly she cried out: 

“Heavens! Look at that boy!” 

Kitty turned in time to see her bro- 
ther shoot off down the trail like a 
wild Comanche, a gray streak of dust 
rising from the corral gate to where 
his horse’s hoofs pounded the path. 

“He'll be killed!” gasped the 
widow. 

“Of course he won’t,” yawned Kitty. 
“You can’t kill a fool.” 


Ten minutes later, John Carlton, rid- 
ing briskly along Rattlesnake Trail, 
brought his horse to a sudden halt 
and listened. He had thought he 
heard some one singing in the mes- 
quites off to the left. But all was 
silence, save for the sighing of the 
wind in the trees, and the distant call 
of a whip-poor-will. He spurred his 
horse and cantered on. But he hadn’t 
gone far when he stopped again, cer- 
tain that he had heard a human voice. 
Removing his big Stetson, he shielded 
one ear from the wind, and listened. 
This time he was rewarded. Borne to 
him on the fitful breeze, came a 
dreary cow-boy song. He recognized 
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the voice. There was something of 
sadness in the dismally wailing notes 
—something that suggested the far- 
flung, mournful howl of a coyote. 


“Darlin’, I am sad and lonely, 
Sad and lonely as I can be; 

Place yer hand upon my brow, love, 
Have I not been kind to thee ?” 


“No wonder McAIl named her Coy- 
ote,” muttered the young rancher. Sur- 
mising that the girl was on the same 
trail as he, but around a bend he knew 
to be near, he spurred his horse into 
a loap, and, presently, came upon her. 
She was riding Imp Indian-fashion— 
bare-back and without a bridle. Also 
she was hatless and bare-footed. 
Imp was jogging along with lowered 
head and closed eyes, evidently lis- 
tening to his mistress’ song, when Carl- 
ton’s unexpected appearance startled 
both horse and rider. The mustang 
shied, all but throwing the girl. But, 
as the rancher stopped, then ap- 
proached at a slower gait, the cow- 
pony recovered from his scare and be- 
came quite submissive. 

“Hello, Coyote,” he said, lifting his 
Stetson. 

“Howdy, Mister Carlton.” 

The young man replaced the hat and 
bit his lip. He didn’t like the idea of 
her calling him “Mister Carlton.” He 
wanted her to call him “Jack.” The 
very sight of her caused his heart to 
flutter oddly. The thought of her be- 
ing out here alone with him made his 
pulses race. At last he would have 
a chance to talk to her without being 
spied upon by his eagle-eyed mother. 
The girl’s strange, wild beauty had 
completely captivated him, and the 
few words that had passed between 
them since his return from the East 
had only served to heighten his ad- 
miration and make him long the more 
for a chance to become better ac- 
Guainted. Their mutual loss and sor- 
row would have drawn them closer to- 
gether had it not been for Eda Carl- 
ton’s ceaseless watchfulness. And 
John well knew what a rumpus would 
be made if his mother even suspi- 
cioned that he was becoming interest- 
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ed in the girl. So it was with a thank- 
ful, though palpitating heart that the 
young fellow finally brought his horse 
to a standstill so close to Coyote’s that 
he felt his stirrup touch her bare, 
brown foot. Then, suddenly, he real- 
ized that he was actually being laughed 
at. After calmly eyeing him up and 
down, from the crown of his big Stet- 
son to the rowels in his silver spurs, a 
slow smile spread over Coyote’s small 
face. 

“Yuh be a-lookin’ mighty pert,” she 
said, at last. Then, before he could 
frame a reply, she burst into a merry 
peal of laughter. It was the reaction 
from sorrow—her first expression of 
mirth since that fatal night of the 
shooting. She threw her head back 
and sent forth peal after peal of such 
joyous, childish, mirth-provoking 
laughter that Carlton, in spite of a 
feeling of discomfiture, could not help 
but join in her merriment. At length, 
however, she subsided, and, with tears 
in her eyes, exclaimed: “Jimminy! 
Yuh shore be a brand new cowboy!” 

John felt his face burning. He hadn’t 
been prepared for this onslaught of 
ridicule from a little “country girl.” 
But was it ridicule? He wasn’t sure. 
He felt queer. For the first time in 
his life he couldn’t think of anything 
to say. Confound it! What had come 
over him? Why couldn’t he talk, in- 
stead of sitting there grinning—like a 
sissy-cat ? 

“I—er—you know——” he faltered. 

“Lemmie see yer gun.” Coyote’s 
big blue eyes were gazing at the pearl 
handle of his new Colt. 

Obediently, meekly, he drew the re- 
volver and handed it to her. 

She examined it for a moment in 


silence. Then: 

“Jimminy! Hit shore be a ramp 
purty cutter. Does yer know how hit 
works P” 


“T—er—yes, I know how to shoot 
it.” 

She snickered, and handed the gun 
back. 

“Wall, can yuh rope; throw and tie 
a steer in thirty-two seconds?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 
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“I can. Gotch did hit in twenty- 
nine and a half, and Beany in twenty- 


seven. Beany’s got a medal what he 
won at San Tone lawst fall. He’s the 
State Champion, Beany is. Twenty- 


seven seconds! Thet’s beatin’ hell, 
ain’t hit?” 

Carlton was fairly petrified. He 
saw that she had used the word in all 
innocence. He saw, too, that she 
hadn’t meant to ridicule him. Indeed, 
her childish fun-making had been a 
sign of good-fellowship rather than 
dislike. But after her amazing speech 
his embarrassment became greater 
than ever. 

She appeared for the first time to 
notice his uneasiness. 

“Aw, Mister Carlton,” she said con- 
tritely, “I didn’t mean to hurt yer feel- 
in’s. Honest, I was only a-playin’.” 

It was his turn to laugh now, and 
he did so, spontaneously, boyishly. 
The idea of her hurting his feelings 
seemed to tickle him. But, somehow, 
he felt better after what she had said. 

Calmly, he took one of her small, 
brown hands in his own. Certainly 
not in the cities, he mentally told him- 
self, could there be found her equal 
in beauty—such tiny, Nature-painted 
lips, such ink-black hair above such 
great blue, wonder-filled eyes. 

“We seem to have drifted apart, 
Coyote,” he said. “Why is it that 
eight years have made such a differ- 
ence in our friendship? Don’t you 
remember what good playfellows we 
used to be?” 

“Thar ain’t no dif’rence 
friendship, Mister Carlton. 
lers be good friends.” 

“IT wish you wouldn’t call me ‘Mis- 
ter Carlton.” You used to call me 
‘Jack.’ That’s one difference the 
years have made.” 

She withdrew her hand, and smiled 
up at him a little shyly. 

“All right—Jack.” 

Truth to tell, Coyote was something 
of an actress in her own small way. 
She was afraid to trust herself to be 
serious with this handsome young fel- 
low from the “big city.” Something 
whispered to her to be careful. She 
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felt that he held some strange kind 
of power over her that she must re- 


sist. He seemed to draw her to him 
like a magnet draws a needle. She 
wanted to be near him always. But 


something told her that during the 
past three days she had thought al- 
together too much about his dark, 
wavy hair, his fine brown eyes, and 
his frank, winning ways. And, too, 
the years had wrought a difference. 
He was not her play-fellow any more. 
He was educated now; knew more 
than she could ever hope to learn in 
all her life. And that did make a dif- 
ference. Still, it didn’t keep her from 
liking him. But was she just “liking” 
him? She didn’t know. At times she 
compared him with Gotch—poor 
Gotch! Certainly the red-headed 
cowboy had never affected her like 
this. Did she really love Gotch? She 
wondered. Mightn’t she be learning 
to love Jack? She wondered—and 
dreamed. She had never known a 
mother’s advice and love. Like her 
wild namesakes, she had to depend 
upon instinct, and she was cunning 
and careful. But that great force, 
which is love, and which the girl’s in- 
stinct helped her to vaguely recog- 
nize, made itself felt more effectively 
than ever before in the next few mo- 
ments. 

Acting on the spur of an impulse, 
Carlton had possessed himself of both 
her hands. He was an impetuous 
youth. He had never known what it 
was to be denied anything he wanted. 
And this girl, differing so from the 
type of bold, frivolous, society butter- 
flies he had known in his Boston set, 
held an irresistible attraction for him. 
It swept over him all of a sudden; 
dominated him. He wanted this wild 
little creature—wanted her more than 
anything else in the world. It wasn’t 
as if she had been a total stranger to 
him. He knew she had good blood in 
her veins. He knew her father, 
though rough and uncultured, had been 
a man of truth and honor—a God-fear- 
ing man. Moreover, he (Carlton) was 
rich; well able to care for her. Would 
not the spirit of the old foreman sanc- 
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tion their marriage? He thought so. 
It was all plain to him now. They 
needed each other; were meant for 
each other. 

“Coyote,” he said, his voice trem- 
bling slightly, “what if I should tell 


you I loved you, and—and wanted to | 


marry your” 
CHAPTER VIII. 


She did not answer him. Her hands 
lay passive in his. Her head slightly 
bowed, she kept her gaze on the 
ground. 

“Coyote,” he persisted, “look at 
me.” 

She didn’t want to look up. Yet, 
something—some strange force im- 
pelled her to comply with his wish. 
Her long, dark lashes slowly lifted and 
revealed her wonderful, blue eyes 
looking straight into his. Their ex- 
pression reminded him of the half- 
wistful, half-frightened look he had 
often noticed in the eyes of wild crea- 
tures. 
“Little sweetheart—” his tone was 
tender, earnest—‘I do love you, and 
I do want to marry you.” 

Involuntarily, Coyote started. 
Vaguely, she had recalled something 
her father had said at the supper table 
—that last night they were together. 
She tried to remember his exact 
words. For an instant her mind 
groped, then, like a flash, they came 
back to her: “John’s a good boy, and 
I hopes he’ll marry yuh some day, 
honey.” Dear, old daddy! How 
strange it was that things should turn 
out like this. She wondered if he 
knew. Well, if daddy—— 

“What is it, Coyote ?” Carlton didn’t 
understand her continued silence. 
“What are you thinking of, dear?” 

“T be a-thinkin’ about what daddy 
said the night he was killed.” Her ex- 
pression grew suddenly sad. “Dear, 
good old daddy,” she added, and a 
tear rolled slowly down her cheek. 

The sight of her swimming eyes and 
pathetic little face gripped at Carl- 
ton’s heart-strings. 

“What did he say ?” he asked gently. 

“He said——” her voice broke. A 
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paroxysm of grief shook her small 
trame. She snatched her hands away 
from him, and, covering her face, 
burst into long, racking, uncontrollable 
sobs, 

He rose in his stirrups, and, putting 
his hands under her arms, lifted her 
bodily from her horse. Then, slipping 
over his cantle, he placed her side- 
wise in his saddle. 

His arms were about her now, his 
lips kissing away the tears on her 
cheeks. 

“Never mind, little darling,” he 
said. “I'll try and take your daddy’s 
place, and I know [I'll love you just as 
much as he did. You see, my daddy 
went along with yours. They were 
life-long friends—went to school to- 
gether in their childhood—and I think 
they must have wanted to go together 
over the last long trail. I loved my 
daddy too, and that’s why I can sym- 
pathize with you in your loss and sor- 
row.” 

His words had a soothing effect up- 
on her. Her sobbing ceased; she 
nestled in his arms like a tired little 
child. 

“Now tell me what it was your 
father said, that last night,” he 
pleaded. 

“He said ” she began; then her 
lips suddenly shut tight. 

Carlton was nonplussed for a mo- 
ment; the next instant he caught his 
breath. Then, smiling, he said, 
“Didn’t he say that he hoped I’d marry 
you some day?” 

_ Unconsciously, he had almost used 
McAIl’s identical words. 

Coyote gazed up at him in wide- 
eyed astonishment. 

“Why them’s his words perzactly!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘How’d yer know ?” 

“T just guessed it. But maybe your 
daddy whispered to me—who knows? 
Anyway, he was right, little girl. He 
knew that if I loved you enough to 
marry you, I’d always love you and 
always take good care of you. And 
that’s just exactly what I’m going to 
do—if you'll let me. Won’t you let 
me love you, and care for you, always? 
Don’t you love me, just a little ?” 
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“I—I don’t know.’ 
“Don’t you see how it was meant 
for us to love and marry? Your 


father wanted it. We both need each 
other. My mother and sister are 
leaving to-morrow. They don’t like 
ranch life. But Ido. And I want you 
for a little love-mate—to go for long 
rides with me, over the old trails we 
know so well; to help me boss Sadie 
at the Capitol; to help me make the 
punchers stand around; to live with 
me always here—here where our 
fathers lived before us—on the old 
Crescent O.” 

Coyote was weakening. A greut, 
joyful feeling surged through her, 
making her forget for the moment. 

“Aw, Jack!” she exclaimed. “I 
wants to marry yuh arful bad!” 

“Then you do love me!” cried Carl- 
ton. “I knew it!” 

“But—but I went and told Gotch—” 
she broke off suddenly; then, with a 
deep sigh, “Aw, hell!” 

Carlton’s laughter rang out clear and 
hearty. There was something mirth- 
provoking in the droll way she had 
used the word. Certainly, he told 
himself, there was nothing objection- 
able in the word itself; that lay in 
the meaning of the user. And from 
her lips—because of her innocence— 
it was music to his ears. 

“What was it you told Gotch?” he 
queried presently. 

Coyote hung her head. 

“Aw, I went and told him thet— 
thet ” she hesitated. 

“Yes,” he prompted, “go on.” 

“Thet I loved him,” she finished 
lamely. 

“Well, that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. Gotch is a sensible, good- 
hearted fellow, and when he learns 
that you really don’t love him he will 
not try to marry you against your will. 
You see, a girl should never marry a 
man she doesn’t love, because, if she 
does, she will never be happy after- 
wards. Why, if I thought you cared 
for someone else, I wouldn’t want to 
marry you, because I wouldn’t want to 
make two people miserable for the 
rest of their lives—you and the one 
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you loved. You would be doing Gotch 
a wrong to marry him—not loving him, 
because you couldn’t be happy, and 
that would make him unhappy. So 
you see, little sweetheart, you really do 
love me, and there is nothing to keep 
us from getting married at once, is 
there ?” 
“Will yer fix it up with Gotch ?” 
“Why, yes, I’ll tell him how it is. 
But, of course, he’ll want to hear it 
from your own lips. We'll go to him 
together to-night and explain every- 
thing; he’ll understand. Then day 
after to-morrow, we'll drive to Laredo 
and get married, what do you say?” 
Coyote’s heart was acting queerly. 
But she didn’t care. Now that her 
conscience was clear in regard to 
Gotch, she gave herself up with a 
sweet abandonment to that “strange 
power” John Carlton held over her. 
Her joy was complete. Never before 
in all her life had she been so happy. 
She let her love for him show plainly 
in her eyes. Hadn’t her father sanc- 
tioned it before his death? And 
hadn’t her heart sanctioned it, against 
the judgment of her mind? And now 
it was all settled. He was her “man” 
—her great big, handsome, educated 
“Aw, Jack!” she exclaimed, “Ain’t 
we a-gonna be happy?” Then, with- 
out waiting for his reply, she flung 
her slender arms about his neck and 
clung there as if for dear life. “I 
loves yuh!” she whispered—‘loves 
yuh! —loves yuh! —loves yuh!” 
Speechless from a bounless joy that 
was as new to him as it was deliri- 
ous; thrilled by the warm pressure of 
her soft little lips, the love-light in her 
eyes, the feel of her arms about his 
neck, and her heart beating against 
his own, Carlton was experiencing 
that moment of pure, Heavenly ec- 
stacy that comes to every man but once 
in a life-time. And though his lips 
were silent, his steel-gray eyes spoke 
their message of love. For both, it 
was a moment in which “the world 
stood still.” Entwined in each other’s 
arms, neither spoke for a little while. 
The mustangs stood motionless, half- 
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dozing, the wind sighed in the mes- 
quite-branches, and nearby in the 
brush a wood-dove sent forth its mate- 
call. 

But Coyote could not be still for 
long at a time. She wriggled out of 
his close embrace; eyed him with an 
air of proprietorship; pulled his hair 
this way and that to study the effect; 
then, pinching his cheeks with her 
thumbs and index-fingers, she gave 
him three French kisses. 

“Yuh shore be fine-lookin’, Jack. I 
loves ev’ry bone in yer head.” 

Carlton smiled. 

“I love every bone in your dear 
little body,” he said earnestly. 

“Wall kiss me good-bye. I’ve gotta 
be a-moseyin’ along, ‘cause thet old 
ma o’ yourn’ll gimmy heck if I don’t 
git back purty soon. She wants me to 
go to Cactus fer the mail.” 

“Day after to-morrow we'll be the 
supreme monkey-monks of the Cres- 
cent O,” he told her. 

“Then we'll be a-doin’ just what we 
durn please, won’t we?” 

“We certainly will,” he laughed. 

They kissed, and, a moment later, 
with the oldest song in the world in 
their hearts, were galloping in opposite 
directions, one bound for Maguey Hill, 
the other for the Capitol. But could 
Carlton have known what lay in store 
for Coyote at the big ranch-house, he 
would have whirled his horse and 
raced back at break-neck speed in 
order to overtake her ere she reached 
her destination. 


IX. 


About an hour after the parting of 
Carlton and Coyote on Rattlesnake 
Trail, two men cantered up to Agua 
Dulce, a watering place on the ex- 
treme eastern boundary of the Cres- 
cent O. 

“Hello!” cried one. “Look a-yonder, 
Chub. Hit goes off on Tuna Trail.” 
There was a note of triumph in the 
speaker’s voice. “Now what do yuh 
make o’ thet?” he asked, meaningly. 

“Thar’s only one thing to make o’ 
hit. Tuna Trail goes to the river. 
They’ve taken ’em across. Once a 
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friend o’ mine told me Sidney was 
workin’ hand in hand with Valtran, 
and I didn’t believe him. Now I knows 
hit. But I ain’t the high sheriff o’ 
Webb county if somebody don’t pay 
fer this work.” 

“Wall, I’m ramp glad yer’re willin’ 
to admit at last thet thet thar deputy 
o’ yourn ain’t what he’s cracked up to 
be.”’ 

“Yuh wins, Gotch.” 

Both men dismounted, and, untying 
their ropes from the saddles, allowed 
their mustangs to wade out into the 
clear, shallow water and drink. 

Squatting upon his heels, Gotch pro- 
duced a sack of tobacco and a single, 
wrinkled cigarette paper. His com- 
panion extracted a cigar from a leather 
case in his waistcoat-pocket, bit off 
the end, and lit it. 

Horatio Steel, known as plain 
“Chub” to his friends, was a tall, 
strapping man with brown hair and 
fine, black eyes. He was, as he ex- 
pressed it, “the high sheriff o’ Webb 
county.” And this was no exagger- 
ation, for more often than otherwise 
the sheriff, in matters of crime, was 
the last resort and final decision. Peace 
on the border depended far more on 
sun-tanned horsemen who could shoot 
quick and straight than on sprucely- 
dressed lawyers who could talk well 
and long. In fact, a lawyer in Webb 
county was a negligible quantity. The 
man who was wont to go to an attorney 
with his troubles was looked upon 
with a sort of contempt, as something 
less than a man. There was only one 
law that held good—‘the law of the 
Colt.” And “Chub” Steel represented 
this law. Judge, jury and hangman, he 
was feared and avoided by a few, re- 
spected and loved by many. But 
neither power nor popularity had 
served to spoil his genial, unaffected 
nature. To Steel, a man was a man 
whether he wore rags or broadcloth— 
and, being a man, was entitled to a 
“square deal.” Also, no murderer was 
too good for a noose. There was no 
pliability in the line between right and 
wrong; it was straight, in his opinion 
—straight as the course of a bullet. 
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Gotch scratched a match on his 
chaps, lit a thin cigarette, and blew 
out the blaze with a long stream of 
smoke. 

“TI been a-thinkin’-——” drawled the 
cow-puncher; but the other cut him 
short. 

“Listen! What’s thet? Git up, 
quick! Too late—we can’t hide.” 

“Whimperin’ snakes! Thar’s a 
bunch o’ ’em!’ 

“Git on your hoss, Gotch. Thar’s 
somethin’ wrong heah.” 

As the two mounted, a party of 
twenty or more horsemen drew rein on 
the opposite side of the tank. Ben 
Sidney, seated in a long buckboard, 
drove into the water and slackened his 
lines. 

The deputy grinned broadly. 

“Hello, Chub,” he called. “How’s 
the city?” 

“Hello, Ben.” Steel skirted the 
tank and came up to the group. “How- 
dy, boys.” 

The cow-punchers, who were mostly 
Mexicans, made no response. 

“Yuh be a-lookin’ mighty pert these 
days, Chub,” remarked Sidney. 

But Steel ignored the boquet. His 
gaze owas intently studying the 
deputy’s strange cargo. Two blankets 
had been spread out in the bed of the 
vehicle, while two more served to 
cover up some unknown object. What 
struck the sheriff as peculiar was the 
fact that, whatever it was under the 
blankets, the elongated mound it pro- 
duced was about the size—the size of 
a small human being. 

“What yuh got thar?” he inquired 
finally. 

“Better not git too close, Chub. 
Hit’s a Mexican boy what I picked up 
on the Bar L trail dyin’ 0’ small-pox. 
cy as not he’s from thet Martin out- 

“Ain’t yuh a-feared o’ catchin’ hit 
yerself ?” 

“Naw. I never catches no disease.” 

“Been shippin’ cattle in Encinal ?” 

“Naw.” 

“Then what yuh doin’ with all these 
greasers—guardin’ the kid?” 

Sidney laughed disagreeably. 
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“I wants to see thet Mexican, Ben.” 

“T wouldn’t, Chub. He’s a turrible 
sight and hit’s dangerous.” 

Steel had an odd habit of clicking 
his teeth when he was angry. The 
next instant he saw something that 
made his jaws snap together like a 
wolf’s. It was something he hadn't 
noticed before—a little strand of 
straight, black hair sticking out be- 
yond the edge of the blankets. It was 
not long, but it was too long to belong 
to a boy. 

“Take them blankets off.” The 
order came in a tone that, because of 
its calmness and deliberateness, made 
the speaker’s attitude unmistakable. 

“Now look a-heah iy 

Steel swore under his breath and 
spurred his horse into the water. 

“Kilo!” 

There came an instantaneous click- 
ing of pistol-hammers. The sheriff 
whirled his mount. 

“All right, fellers,” he said. “Put 
up yer guns. Yer’re ten to two. 
Gotch, we’d better go to Laredo fer a 
posse. Durned if I knowed I was 
honorin’ a thievin’ rustler and bandit 
when I deputized yer, Sidney.” 

“Don’t move, Chub Steel. Tie em 
up, boys—both of ‘em.” 

“Look out, Ben! Yer’re fixin’ yer 
neck fer a noose. Come on, Gotch! 
Go-it, Brownie!” 

And amid a cloud of dust and rain 
of shot, Gotch and the sheriff left 
Agua Dulce. Just as they entered the 
brush, the red-headed cow-boy cried 
out: “God! I’m hit, Chub!” 


X. 


A great cloud of dust hung over 
Maguey Hill. The lowing of cattle 
and the yells of the cowboys told John 
Carlton that, after so long a time, he 
was again to witness a real round-up. 
Eager to renew his early familiarity 
with the branding of calves, the shift- 
ing of stock, roping and tying, he 
urged his horse on afresh. He hadn’t 
forgotten the many things that had 
gone to make up his childhood days on 
the Crescent O. He felt at home on 
horseback. He felt at ease among 
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cowboys. And, what was more im- 
portant, he had the knack of making 
them feel at ease in his presence. 

When he swung from his saddle in 
front of a group of punchers near the 
main corral, it was not in the stiff, 
clumsy manner of the novice, but with 
the easy, natural grace of the veteran 
ranchman. Tossing bridlereins 
over the mustang’s head, he left them 
dragging on the ground. 

Spike Gallager came forward with 
a broad grin. 

“Durned if hit ain’t the boss!” he 
ejaculated. 

Carlton smiled and grasped the fore- 
man’s outstretched hand. 

“Why, didn’t you know me?” he 
asked. 

“We shore didn’t,” replied Spike. 
“Go on and git to work, yuh idiots!” 
And with a wave of his hand, he dis- 
persed the gaping crowd. “Yuh rides 
like a puncher, Mister Carlton; but 
with them new trappin’s on, we 
couldn’t make out just who yuh was.” 

Carlton laughed. 

“Guess I am something of a show,” 
he admitted. “Well, you see it’s this 


way, Spike: Mother and sister are 


selling their shares to The Northern 
Land Syndicate Company. They are 
going to make Boston their head- 
quarters. But I’m not stuck on city 
life. I want nothing better than to 
live out here and run my ranch. I 
thought I might as well have an outfit 
like you fellows—look the part, you 
know—so I bought these things in 
Laredo the other day.” 

“‘Them’s shore the fixin’s, all right.” 
And Spike circled about “the boss,” 
eyeing him admiringly. 

“Well, if they don’t stampede the 
cattle, I guess they'll do,” said the 
young rancher. 

Whereupon both laughed _ good- 
humoredly; then Spike led the way to 
the main gate. Spike Gallager was a 
goon enough sort of fellow. In fact, 
his constant care and love for an aged 
mother was common talk along that 
part of the border. He had a good 
heart; but a keen desire to make 
money; to “forge ahead,” sometimes 
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caused him to disregard the dictates of 
his conscience. 

“Now if yuh’ll come around heah, 
Mister Carlton,” said the foreman, 
“T’ll have them cattle shifted and we'll 
count ‘em.” 

“Good. Did you get extra men?” 

“Yes sir—twenty-eight, from the 
Bar L and Cross S outfits.” 

“How many does that make in all ?” 

“Fifty-three.” 

The two men walked in silence 


through the main corral and entered 


another, where, amid choking, blind- 
ing clouds of dust, a score of punchers 
were at work chasing, throwing and 
branding yearlings. Carlton paused 
to watch Beany slap a red-hot Cres- 
cent O branding-iron to the left side of 
a little bawling Holstein. 

“T’ve allers wondered, Mister Carl- 
ton,” said Spike thoughtfully, “how in 
thunder yer dad ever stumbled onto 
thet combination. Hit’s the best brand 
in the state o’ Texas. Thar’s no fakin’ 
hit—no sir-ree!” | 

An hour later, Carlton and his fore- 
man climbed down from the high fence 
from which advantageous position 
they had reviewed and counted a con- 
tinuous stream of fourteen jammed 
pens of live stock. 

“Five corrals o’ the finest steers I 
ever laid eyes on, Mister Carlton,” 
said Spike. 

“Hey, thar! Gallager!” Someone 
shouted from the main corral. 

“What d’yuh want?” yelled the 
foreman. 

“Sadie’s heah—wants the boss— 
quick! Somethin’s wrong!” 

Carlton ran to the gate, opened it 
and sped on through a series of cor- 
rals; Spike, close at his heels, closed 
the big portals after him. In the main 
corral they came upon Sadie sur- 
rounded by a crowd of excited cow- 
punchers. Tears were rolling down 
the old woman’s cheeks, her trembling 
hands clenched and unclenched spas- 
modically. She shook a skinny fist 
at Carlton as he rushed up. 

“Be yuh a man, John Carlton?” she 
shrieked. 

“I—I hope so,” panted the youth. 
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“What——” 

“Then fer the love o’ Christ take yer 
punchers and go after Coyote this 
minute. Thet low down ma o’ yourn’s 
gone and let Ben Sidney take her off. 
He driv up in his buckboard, and yer 
ma sent me down to the bunk-house to 
git me out o’ the way. When I gits 
back Sidney was gone and Coyote 
warn’t nowhar to be found. If he 
harms a hair o’ thet baby’s head, I 
hopes 

“My God!” Carlton’s face had turn- 
ed an ashy-pale. For an instant he 
stood speechless, horror-stricken; the 
next, his eyes flashed savagely. 

“Fellows!” he shouted, “I'll give 
a hundred-dollar bill to every man 
that'll help me fight the Sidney out- 
fit !”’ 

There was a general, prolonged 
chorus of assent. 
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“I don’t want no money!” yelled 
Beany. 

“Me nuther!” chimed in a dozen or 
more Crescent O boys, among them, 
the foreman. Spike had always held 
a soft place in his heart for Dennis 
McAll’s “lil’ gal.” 

“Men,” cried Carlton, “get on your 
horses! There’ll be blood on the moon 
to-night!” 

As they sprang to their mounts the 
cowboys whooped and yelled, while 
some one with a musical turn sang out 
lustily : 


“Oh, hit’s butcher-knives and revol- 
vers, 
Fer we’re a fightin’ band; 
We left them greasers’ bones to 
bleach 
On the banks o’ the Rio Grande.” 


To be Continued. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


A peaceful calm upon the land 
The blessing of the Redman’s God; 
Above,. lie depths of azure blue, 
Below, the nodding golden-rod. 


I watch the milk-weed’s silken down 
Afloat upon the hazy air, 

The breeze that wafts the fields of grain, 
And idly lie, all dreamful there. 


Beneath the oak tree’s tint of brown, 

I sit and dream youth’s golden dream; 
Near by I hear the blue jay’s call, 

And ripple of the brooklet’s stream. 


So sped Life’s sunny hours away 
Beneath these skies of cloudless blue, 

Where, mid the blooms and golden fields, 
The Indian Summer breezes woo. 
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The End of the Trail 


N THE morning of the fourth 
() day the burning sun had crept 
up into the eastern horizon, 
dyeing the water the colour of 
blood. The boat in which the two men 
lay did not move in the leaden sea. 
Not a breath of wind stirred the sur- 
face. The men had been shivering for 
hours in the chilly night air, but even 
that was preferable to the coming heat 
which they knew was inevitable. Al- 
ready the sun’s rays were growing 
more powerful. Just for the moment 
they were positively pleasant after the 
long, cold night, but this was only the 
period between the two extremes. In 
a little while it would be no use trying 
to hide under the thwarts. The scorch- 
ing heat would come straight down 
and there was nothing, positively noth- 
ing, under which they could creep for 
shelter. The paintwork was already 
blistered everywhere, and the planks 
above the water-line were becoming 
warped. Under such conditions as 
those there is only a thin, wavering 
line between a man and the great un- 
known. 

There was a strange contrast be- 
tween the two men. The younger one 
appeared to have suffered most. He 
was what he looked—a creature ac- 
customed to comforts; and it is no 
comfort to die slowly, in a small open 
boat, for the lack of food and water. 
Food, as a matter of fact, did not en- 
ter largely into his thoughts; it was 
the burning gnawing for liquid that 
set his brain on fire. Every fibre in 
his gross body cried out aloud for 
water. His tongue was hard and swol- 
len, his eyes were gradually sinking 
into his head, and all the strength had 
slowly been sapped from his limbs. 


During the early hours of the morning, 
while it was cold, he had more than 
once lethargically raised his head 
above the gun’le and peered out 
across the vast Pacific waste, knowing, 
however, even as he looked, that they 
might drift about for months in those 
waters without the remotest chance of 
being picked up. As far as his en- 
feebled mind could grasp anything, 
this was Death, but not in a stage suf- 
ficiently advanced. Next to the eternal 
craving for water he longed most for 
oblivion. Surely his body could not 
hold out much longer. He reflected 
vaguely that for many years he had 
not taken the least care of it. Indul- 
gence of any kind that came handy, 
and was pleasant, had been his only 
thought. He could have screamed 
now, if he had any voice left, at the 
idea of cooling, fizzy drinks that were 
lying unopened in his bungalow. His 
drinks, absolutely his own property, 
which none but he had a right to touch 
while he lived. 

He moved a little to evade the glare 
that was already coming over the 
thwart. Why did this grim, silent man 
beside him not drop off into uncon- 
sciousness instead of sitting there like 
a sphinx, staring into space? Twice 
he could have ended the long drawn 
out wait for the finish by jumping 
overboard if this officious person had 
not held him back with his enormous 
strength. The younger man resented 
it bitterly. With no earthly hope of 
living long, anyone, he thought, had a 
right to die. 

Sometimes his mind flickered off at 
a tangent and brought him vivid pic- 
tures of other days. They were not 
all good to look upon, and he shud- 
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dered at times in spite of the heat. 

The older man was of a very differ- 
ent type. Privation, too, had bitten 
into his vitality, but he was hard. His 
limbs and hands were hard, and each 
hour his eyes and mouth seemed to 
turn a shade harder. But for the or- 
deal of the last few days nobody weuld 
have guessed he was mid-way between 
fifty and sixty. True, his hair was for 
the most part gray, but there was no 
vice in that cold, resolute face. He 
was human—intensely human—but 
clean living for forty-five years had 
left its indelible stamp on him. 

He rarely moved, excepting to 
glance at his companion now and 
again. 

They had hardly spoken since the 
morning of the previous day. Words 
seem trivial to those who can _ see 
death staring them in the face. Since 
dawn the elder man had looked at his 
fellow sufferer with growing interest. 
Several times he was gong to say 
something, but checked it until the 
sun was at its fiercest. At last he 
clambered along the boat, and, sitting 
on one of the seats, looked down at 
the younger man. 

“Feeling hot?” he asked. 

“Lord! I’d sell my soul for a pint 
of water,” was the reply. 

“You can have it if you like, Riley,” 
said the gray-haired man. 

Riley opened his eyes and glared at 
his companion. Was he mad, or were 
they both mad? As a jest, a remark 
like that was ill-timed to the extent 
of being inhuman. Then Riley 
grinned in a painful fashion. He had 
just remembered he could have as 
much water as he liked—more than he 
liked. They were afloat in it. 

“Yes, I know,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘Don’t sit there staring at me, 
Steel. I don’t like it. Go away. If 
I’ve got to die, I won’t do it with you 
staring at me.” 

But the elder man did not move. 

“T mean what I said,” John Steel de- 
clared. “You can have water if you 
like. I don’t guarantee that it isn’t a 
bit warm. There aren’t any iced lux- 
uries on board at this minute, but you 
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can have good water if you like.” 

Riley stared at him again. 

“Do you mean ” he began. 

“As sure as you are hanging with 
one foot over the edge of this life, I 
mean just what I say,” Steel said. 

“Then for God’s sake, man, give it 
to me quickly. I’m dying. But you’re 
mad, Steel. Go away. I’m too weak 
to move.” 

“I know you are,” was the reply. 
“That is why I chose this moment. 
You are going to your Maker, Riley, 
and that’s a bigger undertaking than 
you have ever tackled. There is no 
escape.” 

“Don’t stare at me, Steel, there’s a 
good fellow. Go and sit over in the 
stern again. Dying is rotten anyway, 
but you’re making it harder.” 

A mirthless laugh escaped the el- 
der man. 

“It can be harder than this, Riley. 
Think of going out of existence for 
the want of water when there is enough 
and to spare. That makes you think, 
doesn’t it, Riley ?” 

The younger man closed his eyes. 
Words seemed to be a waste of effort. 
Steel touched his ribs with the toe of 
his boot. 

“TI spoke to you, Riley. Didn’t you 
hear ?” 

“If you aren’t mad you must be a 
fiend incarnate,” the younger man 
groaned. 

“You happen to be wrong in both 
guesses,” said Steel. “I should like 
to tell you a little story if you care to 
listen. Then you shall have the water 
—perhaps.” 

Riley passed his dry tongue over 
his blistered lips, but he did not speak. 

“More than twenty years ago,” the 
elder man began, “a woman who was 
nearer a saint than most, bore a girl 
child, and died in bearing it, so that 
was all the father had left to remind 
him of his wife—just a little scrap of 
humanity that looked as though it 
would go, too, if somebody wasn’t 
careful. But it lived. The father saw 
to that. He would probably have gone 
mad if the. nipper had joined its 
mother. You see, he’d loved the wo- 
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man as men don’t often love women, 
and so long as the nipper remained 
he had a bit of his wife. You follow 
me, so far, of course, Riley?” 

The younger man opened his eyes 
and closed them. He was wishing that 
Steel’s madness would make him jump 
over the side, out of the way; but he 
could not help listening. 

“Well, the child grew up, the same 
as any child has a right to do, and 
every day it grew more like the wo- 
man who had died. It had the same 
eyes, the same profile, the same little 
mannerisms that wrung the man’s 
heart even as they bridged the gulf. 
Perhaps that part won’t interest you 
much, Riley, but I’m telling you so that 
you can get a proper grip on the whole 
thing. As the years went on, they did 
rot do much to soften the great blow 
the man had been dealt, because, al- 
though you may not know it, Riley, 
there are some people who go on loving 
just as fiercely after death has robbed 
them. Only I want you to understand 
how much the man must have loved 
the girl for her mother’s sake, quite 
apart from anything else. You’ve been 
in love yourself, so you ought to have 
some idea. I remember you told me 
about some of your amours while I 
was staying on your beautiful island 
estate, to which we should so much 
iike to return. Not that they interested 
me, particularly, Riley, but I listened. 
You see, I was your guest and I had to 
be polite. | 

“This man—the one in the tale I 
am telling you—watched over the girl 
as she grew up, and did all God let 
him do to make her worthy of her 
mother. He sometimes used to wonder 
what sort of a man would get her. He 
wasn’t too selfish to let her get married 
—though it used to make him feel sick 
when he thought of the parting. You 
see, he had been happy himself, and 
though there mayn’t be any marrying 
or giving in marriage in Heaven, he 
knew it was the natural thing for hu- 
man beings to do on this earth. In 
fact, he had but one real ambition in 
life, and that was to make his little 
girl happy. It was only natural that 
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he thought, sometimes, there were not 
a lot of men fit to mate with her, but 
then he was a bit prejudiced. You'll 
agree with me, Riley, eh?” 

Again the younger man looked up 
for an instant. Something impelled 
him to indicate to Steel that he was 
listening. 

“Of course, you and I, who have 
knocked about the world, know that 
men are not all saints,” Steel went on. 
“A good, pure girl takes a heap of 
chances when she selects a life-long 
companion, and if her father isn’t a 
pretty bad sort he’s liable to worry 
about it beforehand at times. It so 
happened that a decent sort of chap 
met this girl I’m telling you about. He 
was straight as a razor blade, with a 
clean record. He hadn’t any money 
worth speaking of, but the girl’s father 
wasn’t concerned with that point. The 
lad was the sort who’d win through, 
and he was on the high road to winning 
too. The old man could see Fate roll- 
ing for him the very pill he had always 
dreaded, but he made up his mind not 
to show any signs of his own feelings 
lest it should mar her happiness. He 
liked the fellow, and could tell what 
was coming before the young couple 
had sized up the situation properly. 
The man had given the father a pretty 
broad hint what his intentions were, 
and I don’t doubt they would soon have 
been married but for something that 
happened just then. Why, you can’t 
have fallen asleep, Riley?” 

Steel touched his companion’s ribs 
again with his toe, until Riley opened 
his eyes, but a new light had come into 
them. The elder man noticed it, but 
his face was impassive. 

“Well, I was saying,” Steel contin- 
ued, “something happened. A man 
arrived on the scene. I won’t call him 
a snake in the grass. I don’t want to 
insult snakes. He was a limb of Hell, 
straight from the infernal cesspools, 
but he was clever. Oh, yes, he was 


clever, and he knew he would never as 
much as kiss that girl’s pretty face if 
he didn’t hide his true character. He 
was a good looking creature, too, in a 
way. The things he did had not had 
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time to brand his face. The Almighty 
gives us all a fair run before He sets 
the mark on us, but He never forgets 
to do it when we’ve taken the plunge 
properly. I wonder if you’ve ever no- 
ticed that, Riley ?” 

The younger man moved uneasily, 
but gave no other intimation that he 
heard. 

“Perhaps the father was to blame 
to a large extent for not warning the 
girl what skunks there are crawling 
about the face of the earth,” Steel 
said. “At any rate the man dazzled 
her, a good deal more than any one 
suspected. You see, he had culti- 
vated the art. I don’t know what dev- 
ilish wiles he employed, but he caught 
that girl up in his evil net, and be- 
fore the others knew what was hap- 
pening he had persuaded her to bolt 
with him.” 

There was grim silence in the little 
boat for a few moments. The sun, 
now burning with its most fiery heat, 
seemed to be intent in shriveling its 
victims up. Steel’s eyes were fixed 
on nothingness. Only the tight grip 
of his hand, which left the knuckles 
white in spite of their tan, indicated 
the nature of his thoughts. 

“TI reckon it must have been a prom- 
ise of marriage that he offered as a 
bait, don’t you, Riley?” he asked, with 
suppressed fierceness. “At any rate, 
she went, and what she suffered even 
in going is more than I like to think 
about. The thing that saved the man 
from being killed by her father very 
soon was that he had plenty of money 
to move quickly. Nothing would have 
saved him if the old man had caught 
up to them, and, if you follow me, 
Riley, he was looking for them power- 
ful hard. The very fact that the girl 
never wrote showed that there was 
something mighty wrong, and it didn’t 
take very much guessing what was 
wrong. 

“A girl of that sort would never have 
kept her father in mental anguish wait- 
ing for a letter if she’d been properly 
married. You'll agree with me on that 
point, won’t you, Riley?” 

There was mute agony in Riley’s 
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face, but Steel hardly seemed to no- 
tice it. 

‘“‘Now I come to the worst part,” the 
elder man went on, “and I only know 
a portion of it. There are some things 
the Almighty mercifully hides from 
us. And perhaps that is why the 
father never learnt too much. All he 
had to go on was a photograph of the 
man and one of the girl. Not much 
help when you consider he had the 
wide world to search in, was it? But 
the old man never thought of giv- 
ing up. He often got on the wrong 
track, and there was always murder 
in his soul. He had scoured America 
all over in the hope of picking up some 
sort of a trail. At last he found a clue 
all right. It was in one of the poorest 
quarters in Chicago. Ever been in 
Dean street, Chicago, Riley ?” 

Another dig from Steel’s boot and a 
movement of pain on the part of the 
prone man. 

“T won’t harrow your feelings by de- 
scribing it, but it is just off the Chi- 
nese quarter. And there, in the middle 
of squalor and vice the father found a 
Samaritan. What her past had been 
doesn’t matter. Perhaps she’d had a 
daughter of her own. Anyway, she’d 
sheltered the girl I’m telling the tale 
about when shelter was needed pretty 
badly. I won’t go into details, but you 
will quite understand that when a 
poor storm-driven mortal gets to being 
wrecked in Dean street, Chicago, she 
is in need of a helping hand. And 
while the girl was there she saw the 
man’s photograph in one of the illus- 
trated papers. She had a curious streak 
of loyalty in her that was likely to 
over-ride every other consideration, 
and she was as trusting as a babe in 
arms. I expect she still thought that 
inhuman brute would marry her. She 
sent a letter to him. What she said 
in it I don’t know, but he made an 
appointment to see her. How she got 
the money to go I don’t know, either, 
but the poor kid went. She’d told 
nearly everything to the Samaritan 
woman, and promised to let her know 
if things got put straight. 

“But she never wrote, Riley, see ?” 
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Riley was feebly trying to shrink 
away from the cold, remorseless eyes 
of Steel. 

“She never wrote,” Steel repeated in 
a vibrating voice. “Why did she not 
write, Riley ?” 

With only the blue vault above as 
a witness the two men looked at one 
another, death tapping at the door the 
while. A shudder went through the 
younger man’s frame, but he did not 
speak. A film was coming over his 
eyes, yet he held them on Steel, fas- 
cinated. 

“I’m waiting for your answer, Riley. 
Remember, you can’t go to the other 
place with a lie on your lips, and such 
a lie, too, Why did that girl not 
write ?” 

“TI could not get there to meet her,” 
the man replied thickly. 

For a full minute Steel looked down 
at him without speaking. 

“So you left her in the lurch even at 
the finish, you dirty hound,” he said at 
last, a burning desire urging him to 
crush Riley under his heel as he would 
a reptile. ‘Man, I’ve prayed to live 
to the end without staining my hands 
with murder. I don’t reckon it would 
be real murder to choke the life out ot 
you as you lay there, but I’m not going 
to do it. I’m going to let Hell claim its 
own instead. I have seen men die of 
thirst before, and I don’t give you many 
hours. But before you lose conscious- 
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ness, I will tell you something. There 
has not been a breath of wind since 
the motor in this boat stopped. The 
current of the sea here goes round and 
round. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken, we are within a mile or two of 
the place where we were when you 
struggled to get that engine started 
again four days since. You didn’t know 
much about engines, but I did. See, I 
had taken this away from it. Of course 
it wouldn’t go, but it will when I put 
this back. All the time you have been 
starving we have been within three or 
four hours of your peaceful bungalow. 
And, see, there isn’t a drop of gasoline 
in this spare tin. It is water. I’ve 
cheated you, Riley, to that extent. 
Didn’t you wonder why I kept going? 
So you left her in the lurch even at the 
finish, eh? Well, you’re going to your 
God now, and there will be several 
matters for you to explain there.” 

With steady hands Steel adjusted 
the engine, and taking out a pocket 
compass, grasped the tiller. Not a 
sound broke the stillness for some 
hours, save the puffing of the motor, 
until Steel steered into a little lagoon. 
Shutting off the engine he ran the 
craft onto a silvery beach, and turned 
to the prone form in the bottom of the 
boat. He put his hand on Riley’s heart 
and then stalked with a set face in the 
direction of the bungalow. The na- 
tive servants would do the rest. 


THE TORCH 


Because my torch is, for some face, 

A light that leads to God’s own place, 

I must not let its leaping die. 
flame high! 


Because my torch men follow, true 
Must be the path I take to you, 
God. _ If I stumbled, they 

Might lose the way. 


Mary CAROLYN DAVvIEs. 


The Land of the Lawless 


By Cardinal Goodwin 


(Continued from last month) 


CHAPTER V. 


Sylvester heard the conversation 

between Ned Foster and Miss 

Maddin, and circumstances were 
bringing his stay in Braggs to a close. 
Many disappointments had come to 
him during his short stay there, but 
these had been spiced with a few tri- 
umphs. Not the least among the lat- 
ter was the esteem, if not friendship, of 
Schute Star. Schute had attended 
nearly every meeting, and although the 
missionary was unable to induce the 
outlaw to accept his ideas regarding 
the matter of religion, it seemed that 
he had succeeded in convincing him of 
his own sincerity. So fully did Schute 
believe in the missionary that he and 
Mose had quarreled when the latter 
wished to drive the minister out of 
tewn. The result was that the Star 
Gang had divided into two hostile 
camps. 

Sylvester heard of the split soon af- 
ter it occurred, but it was not until 
long afterwards that he learned the 
cause. Often he would try to talk 
with Schute about it, but the latter, 
in his rough, kindly way, always gave 
him to understand that he must ask no 
questions concerning that quarrel. 

“Well, Schute,” Sylvester said fin- 
ally, “I shall not ask you again to tell 
me the cause of your dispute, but be 
careful, Mose, is not the fellow to be 
trifled with. You know that as well as 
Ido. I’m afraid there'll be trouble be- 
tweer you yet.” 

“Course there’ll be trouble,” he re- 
plied. “I knows Mose, and he knows 
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me. He’s too much of a snake to face 
me in the open. He knows that even 


he kin take a few lessons from me in 
handlin’ a gun, an’ what’s more, we 
both knows this section o’ country 
hain’t big enough for us both. I ain’t 
goin’ to leave, an’ I don’t believe Mose 
is making any plans to. But I’m will- 
ing to help things on by taking chances 
—he ain’t. I tries to keep myself 
where I kin be found anytime, but you 
don’t see him nowhere. When we does 
meet things’ll be settled atween us, 
just as quick as powder’ll burn.” 

The day following this conversation 
with Schute was Sunday, the last Sun- 
day Sylvester was to be in Braggs. It 
was extremely hot, and the grass, 
which had looked so fresh and green 
a few weeks earlier had become 
parched and brown. There had been 
no rain for several weeks, and even 
the leaves on the trees were beginning 
to wither and fall. The dust made tra- 
vel extremely disagreeable. 

It was a deserted, dismal scene up- 
on which the young missionary gazed 
from Mrs. Maddin’s veranda that 
morning, but no matter how barren and 
desolate a place may appear, circum- 
stances may endear it to a man. 

His experience taught him that sum- 
mer that the best way in the world to 
learn to love a thing is to work for it. 
Ever since his arrival in Braggs he 
had contemplated the joy he would 
feel when his work there should end; 
but as he looked over the little village 
that morning, somehow he could not 
help feeling pangs of regret. He had 
made some friends whom he hated to 
leave, and there was a strong fascina- 
tion in the adventurous life of Schute. 
He could not help admiring this bold, 
daring desperado of the mountains. He 
envied him more than he would have 
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been willing to confess. 

There was still another reason why 
Sylvester hated to leave Braggs. His 
work there, so far as all outward ap- 
pearances were concerned, was a com- 
plete failure. The conditions which 
he had striven to alter were still pres- 
ent, and seemingly with a_ greater 
power for evil than they had had at the 
beginning of the summer. So far as 
he could see, his preaching had done 
no good. People were glad to have 
the meetings, would attend every ser- 
vice, and give good attention, would 
even come to him and say that they 
would like to accept this religion which 
he told them of, but they made no 
effort tc possess it. 

He was thinking of these things as 
he went to the little chuch that morn- 
ing. Arriving a few minutes late, he 
found a large number of people al- 
ready assembled under the trees. 

He went immediately into the house 
and was followed by the congregation. 
The songs were sung, the prayers re- 
peated, and the service was about over 
when a number of shots fired in rapid 
succession just in front of the church, 
followed by the hoof beats of a horse, 
brought the congregation to their feet, 
and caused a wild rush for the door. 
Some even leaped out through the open 
windows. Seeing that it was useless to 
try to stop the stampede, Sylvester re- 
signed himself to the inevitable and 
let them go. Walking over to a win- 
dow he looked out. A large black 
horse was running at full speed across 
the prairie with a man hanging limply 
over his neck. He could see that the 
man had been wounded and was main- 
taining his position with some diffi- 
culty. The two soon disappeared be- 
hind a clump of bushes, however, and 
the crowd in front of the church dis- 
persed—some going to their homes, 
others to investigate the shooting. On 
his way to his room, Sylvester was 
overtaken by one of Shute’s men on 
horseback, who told him that the out- 
law had been shot and wished to see 
him. 

“Have you secured a doctor?” Syl- 
vester inquired. The man answered in 
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the affirmative, and climbing up be- 
hind him the two rode back to where 
Schute lay. They found him in a 
small log hut which was surrounded 
by dense undergrowth, situated sev- 
eral yards from the road. A doctor 
had already arrived, and was begin- 
ning to dress the wound. It was a 
mortal one, however, and dressing it 
only served to increase the pain. The 
ball had entered the back part of the 
shoulder and passed through the left 
lung near the heart. The outlaw never 
spoke, but seemed to recognize Syl- 
vester when he came in. He looked at 
the minister for several seconds as the 
latter picked up one of his hands; then 
his eyes closed, his hand clutched Syl- 
vester’s momentarily, and he lay per- 
fectly quiet. The doctor placed his 
hand over the prostrate man’s heart, 
but it had ceased to beat. 


VI. 


The remainder of the day was spent 
in quiet. Sylvester did not attempt to 
hold an evening service, but retired 
early to bed. Sometime during the 
night he was wakened by the creaking 
of his door, and raising himself on his 
elbow he could see that it was being 
slowly pushed open, and that a dark 
form was protruding itself through the 
entrance. Hastily reaching under the 
pillow, he took out his pistol and 
cocked it, and the form disappeared. 

“Who are you?” Sylvester in- 


quired. 


“A friend.” 

“I’m not used to receiving visits 
from friends at this time of night, or 
of having them come in this manner, 
but if you’re a friend, come in and 
give your name. I shan’t hurt you.” 

The man stepped quickly inside and 
closed the door behind him. 

“Well, Sylvester, old boy, how goes 
it?” It was Ned Foster’s voice. 

“Why, what in the world are you 
doing here?” the minister exclaimed. 

“We're going to bag Mose to-night, 
and we want you to help us.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

And seating himself upon the edge 
of the bed, Ned continued: 
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“Of course you don’t. You see, 
Maud is giving a dance to Mose and 
his men at her sister-in-law’s in the 
mountains to-night. I persuaded her, 
somewhat against her will, to do it. 
I thought with plenty of ‘bust-head’ 
on the place, the men’d become so 
drunk they’d be easily captured. The 
only thing I’m afraid of now is that 
Mose’ll be too foxy to drink much. 
The marshal’s being here recently, and 
the killing of Schute may make ‘im 
more cautious.” 

“And you want me to assist you. 
Have you any one else?” 

“Yes, Joe is going with us. He’s 
out by the gate now holding the 
horses. We have Trickster all ready 
for you.” 

It did not take Sylvester long to 
decide. Hastily donning his clothing 
and buckling his pistol around him, 
he told Ned he was ready, and they 
went out. Not a sound could be heard 
except the slow, gentle downfall of the 
rain and the rumbling of the distant 
thunder. The night was extremely 
dark—so dark that it would have been 
difficult to see at all if it had not been 
for the almost constant flashes of light- 
ning. They hurried out to where Joe 
held the horses. 

“Why, ding it all to dingnation, take 
it down and hang it up and cock it, if 
the parson hain’t goin’ ter join us a’ter 
all. I jes 

“Hist! no more talking; let’s get 
away from here,” Ned interrupted. 

Hurriedly swinging into their sad- 
dles, they rode as fast as they could 
toward the mountains. 

“Are all the outlaws at the dance?” 
Sylvester asked, riding up close to 
Ned. 

“No; there’re two missing. We don’t 
know where they are. One of them is 
Henry, too.” 

“Is Mose there ?” 

“Yes, and two others.” 

“If Henry and the other fellow 
should show up the odds’ll be against 
us 


“Ves, unless the liquor helps out. If 
we could just get Mose and Henry the 
whole band’d break us.” 
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The rain had ceased, and a faint 
glow in the east indicated the ap- 
proaching dawn, when the little party 
arrived at the foot of the mountains 
and tied their horses in a clump of 
bushes. A light twinkled through the 
trees a short distance ahead of them, 
and they knew they were not far from 
the house which they sought. Getting 
down on their hands and knees the 
men crept slowly forward. A lizard 
rattled the leaves as it scampered out 
of their path, and a coyote was bark- 
ing out on the prairie. Here and there 
over their heads the faint chirp of a 
bird indicated that day was about to 
begin. As they drew nearer, Sylves- 
ter thought he saw a form dodge 
around a corner at the back of the 
house, but he continued silently to- 
ward the uncurtained window through 
which the light came. Ai little later 
Joe slipped away from Ned and Syl- 
vester, but they were too excited to 
notice it at the time. 

Reaching the window, the young 
men pulled themselves up, one on each 
side, and looked in. The sight which 
met their eyes was by no means cal- 
culated to allay their anxiety. Through 
the open door at the back of the room, 
Henry Miller was stepping when a 
knife flashed in the air and sank deep 
into his back. He fell prostrate upon 
the floor. Mose sprang forward to 
dash out the light, but Miss Maddin 
was too quick for him. Seizing it she 
placed the large table which stood in 
the center of the room between her 
and the outlaw. The latter then 
raised his pistol and fired, and the 
lamp was dashed to pieces in her hand. 
A second shot rang out through the 
darkness, and was followed by the 
screams of women and the oaths of 
men as the latter scrambled for the 
open door and windows. 

Meantime, Ned and Sylvester ran 
in opposite directions toward the back 
of the house. As the latter turned a 
corner, suddenly an Indian jumped out 
of a window just in front of him, and 
they ran together. The shock knocked 
Sylvester’s pistol out of his hand, and 
for a moment they stood staring at 
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each other through the gray dawn of 
the morning. Seeing that his oppo- 
nent was still armed, the minister 
quickly seized him and wrenched his 
pistol from his hand, and they grap- 
pled. Back and forth they struggled, 
the Indian trying to release himself, 
Sylvester trying to hold him until 
some one should come to his assist- 
ance. Seeing that he could not get 
away, the Indian attempted to reach 
one of the pistols, both of which now 
lay upon the ground, but he was foiled 
in this, too. Then turning his entire 
attention to his assailant, the outlaw 
grasped his throat with the grip of a 
dying man. Struggle as he would the 
missionary could not release himself 
from that grip. He tried to call for 
help, but in vain. He tried to recover 
one of the pistols, but could not. Then 
he tried by sheer force of will to hold 
on to his rapidly waning strength, hop- 
ing thus to be able to detain his an- 
tagonist until help should arrive. It 
was not to be, however. The Indian’s 
grip would not slacken, and Sylvester 
felt as if his throat and lungs were be- 
ing consumed by a growing flame in 
his chest. He could feel the skin on 
his face tighten and burn and his eyes 
begin to move from their sockets. 
Then the shouts of the men and the 
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screams of the women became ever 
more distant, and he was unconscious. 

When he came to, Ned held his 
head and Miss Maddin was rubbing 
his throat and bathing his brow with 
cold water. She gave him something 
to drink, and he soon felt strong 
enough to get upon his feet. The sun 
had risen, and in the trees overhead 
numerous birds were singing. A rab- 
bit hopped across the road at the back 
of the house, and a wild turkey flew 
over a little stream and disappeared 
amid the undergrowth on the opposite 
side. Supported by Ned and Miss 
Maddin, Sylvester walked slowly 
around the house to where the horses 
were tethered. The bodies of Mose 
and Henry Miller were hanging across 
the minister’s saddle, the blood still 
dripping from a bullet wound in the 
latter’s temple. The missionary 
looked inquiringly at Joe, who nodded 
toward Ned. Not a word was spoken. 
Sylvester was placed behind Joe, and 
Ned took Miss Maddin in the saddle 
in front of him, and they rode out 
of the woods to the prairie, the arms 
and the legs of two dead men dan- 
gling against Trickster’s side as they 
jogged on. 


The End. 


THE FORGOTTEN 


At eve, from its blue corner in the sky 

The sun shines to the mission’s golden wall. 
"Neath shadowing eaves and tiles, grey swallows call, 
Or, darting swiftly out, in angles fly 

Above the surf, which growls with their shrill cry, 
Sounding its echoes in the grey-stoned hall. 

The shadows of the mission darkly fall, 

Until a cross spreads on a field where lie 

The graves of converts. Now above them swing 
With bended heads the stems of yeliow grain. 
The twilight bell repeats its solemn chime, 

And still the monks, in slow procession, sing 


Their vespers. 


But those sleeping fields complain, 


Waiting and waiting for the far-off time. 


THOMAS GORDON LUKE. 


Senora Arellanes 


By M. C. 


E DO not realize how rapidly 

WV history is making until some 

incident brings the different 

occurrences of the past into 

focus within the radius of the present, 

and the mind perceives, for the first 
time, the united whole. 

When Spain ruled California—how 
long ago it seems! Yet there died in 
Santa Barbara recently a woman who 
had lived under three successive flags, 
not to mention the famous Bear, with- 
out having changed her residence. She 
once told the writer that she distinctly 
remembered when the Spanish flag 
floated over the Santa Barbara pre- 
sidio, succeeded by the flag of Mexico, 
which last gave place to the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Senora Arellanes, born a Ruiz, was 
the grand-daughter of Jose Ruiz, one 
of the soldiers whose name is associ- 
ated with the founding of the Santa 
Barbara Mission. She was born in 
1817 in the house of her future father- 
in-law. Here she lived and doubtless 
would have died had not the ancient 
but well preserved structure been 
chosen a few years ago as the “Neigh- 
borhcod House” by the social welfare 
enthusiasts of Santa Barbara. 

The old house is said to have been 
built at the same time as the Mission, 
for a “poblador” (settler) named Gui- 
terrez, who soon returned to Spain, 
and his dwelling became a warehouse 
for a time. It was probably the first 
residence erected outside the presidio 
wall. It was what was known as “box 
walls,” more durable than adobe, and 
built up within boxing, much as we 
now build up cement or concrete. 

In the early days lumber was hardly 
rated as a building material. Long 
after the "49ers came, most of the 
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houses in Santa Barbara were adobe, 
with tile roofs, dirt floors, and no win- 
dows, fire-places nor chimneys. Rooms 
were warmed, if at all, by brasiers af- 
ter the manner of the old Romans. 
Openings answering the purpose of 
windows, when provided at all, were 
guarded by picturesque bars. Large 
flat tiles replaced earthen floors in 
some of the best buildings. 

In Senora Arellanes’ time the ground 
was plowed with a crooked stick drawn 
by oxen. Grain was cut by the hand- 
ful, with a sickle or knife, and thrown 
over the shoulder into a large basket 
resting on the back and suspended by 
a band across the forehead. Threash- 
ing was done by “treading out.” The 
Indians winnowed the grain by tossing 
it up in a blanket and letting the wind 
blow the chaff away. 

The village washing place was at 
Las Arroyitas, the little arroyos, a 
springy spot, now quite dry, adjoining 
their homes. Here the people built 
bowers that remained permanently, 
and planted willows that grew up 
about them, and used flat stones for 
washboards. And wash days were 
gala days for young and old, for they 
met together at Las Arroyitas and had 
merry times as they dipped the gar- 
ments down into the pools or poured 
the water over them and slapped them 
on the smooth stones and spread them 
out to dry. 

And sometimes they would all go 
up to the hot springs on the mountain 
side seven miles away, to do their 
washing, taking with them their pots 
and kettles, their corn and frijoles and 
other paraphernalia, on horseback, 
and traveling single file over the nar- 
row trail, they went into camp for the 
occasion and remained as long as the 
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food lasted. The hot water bleached 
the clothes and was a desirable change 
occasionally from the cold process of 
Las Arroyitas. There were grizzlies 
in the vicinity, and once they even in- 
vaded the camp. 

The taking of their country by the 
American soldiers stood out in bold 
prominence in la senora’s memory. 
She at different times told the writer 
how Stockton marched up the streets 
with the band playing, and entering 
the presidio the Stars and Stripes were 
raised on a mast brought from the ship 
by horse and wagon and erected in the 
presidio plaza for the occasion. The 
wife of the Mexican commandante 
had previously lowered the Mexican 
flag, and the commandante himself 
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had chopped down the staff when he 
found the Americans were coming. 
Everybody was frightened and fled for 
their lives to the Mission and moun- 
tains. 

Stockton told them he was not here 
for fun, but for business; but he’d not 
do them any harm. They could have 
their land and their homes and every- 
thing just as they had been having 
them. He left all the local offices 
just as he found them; no change in 
officers, or anything; only he gathered 
up all the cannon he saw and took 
them away. She told over and over 
again of Stockton’s magnanimous 
treatment of the people, seemingly not 
yet recovered from her astonishment 
and gratitude. 


It will not seem, when Thou shalt summon me, 
As coming to a foreign shore, to stand 

Before a stranger God; but it will be 

As turning gladly to the homing land, 

When I shall come to Thee. 


The childish heart that knew and loved Thee first 
Confided quaintly all its child affairs; 

With neither doubt nor dread was it accursed, 

But guilelessly it bared in honest prayers 

Its little best and worst. 


The heart that serves Thee now, a child-heart still, 
Grown just a little older, scarce more wise, 

Lays hold upon Thy patience, seeks Thy will, 
Rests in Thy care and lifts its longing eyes 

Unto Thy holy hill. 


And going hence will be as to the dear 

And tender Father-friend whom I have learned 
To know afar; for there shall be no fear 

In meeting Him toward whom my heart has turned 
So wistfully while here. 


RuTH E. HENDERSON. 


The Lost Mine in the Santa Lucias 


By Charles Clark 


HO has not heard of the fam- 
WV ous Santa Clara Valley, the 

beauties and productions of 

which have been embalmed 
in poetry and song since the days when 
Bayard Taylor proclaimed its attrac- 
tiveness to the world? 

But at the time of the conquest of 
California by the Americans, and long 
prior thereto, a few wealthy Spaniards 
and Mexicans owned the arable and 
grazing lands of the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, over which roamed their thou- 
sands of cattle. Their houses were 
mostly of adobe and not very preten- 
tious, yet under their patriarchal sway 
these Californian grandees were mas- 
ters of the land, and they were looked 
up to and obeyed by the poorer classes 
of the Mexicans and the Indians, the 
latter being their principal servants 
and vaqueros. Some of these Dons 
were of Castilian descent; others with 
a darker complexion, owed their line- 
age to the Moors of Andalusia; and 
some few had Aztec blood in their 
veins. There is no prouder race in 
Spain than the royal Moorish line of 
the Abencerrages of Granada, whose 
ancestors came over to Spain from 
Northern Africa. This blood crossed 
with the Castilian produced amongst 
others the family of Don Pedro Bo- 
nito. To class this race with the Mes- 
tizoes—mixed Indian and Mexican— 
on account of their darker color, as 
many do, is as ridiculous a mistake as 
that made by a noted Yankee sculptor, 
who gave his Cleopatra a flat nose and 
thick lips! 

Like the higher order of people the 
world over, the Dons in California 
possessed all the better qualities, and 
some of them, the vices of their race; 
out they represented the best that the 


land produced in the way of men and 
women before the conquest of Califor- 
nia by the Americans. 

Don Pedro in early life had married 
a beautiful girl of the purest Castil- 
ian descent. Their four children 
seemed to be equally divided in color, 
one girl, Maria, and one boy, Ygnacio, 
dark as their father in eyes, hair and 
complexion; the other two, Carlos and 
Ynez, fair as their Castilian mother. 

Don Ygnacio was getting to be quite 
an old man when I first met him. 

Upon one occasion, just after the 
great earthquake in 1906, when I re- 
marked to him that I had but recently 
returned from a fishing trip in the 
Santa Lucia Mountains, the old gen- 
tleman became reminiscent and spoke 
of a journey he and his brother, Don 
Carlos, had made when they were 
young, into the same mountains in 
quest of gold. 

And on a Sunday afternoon I spent 
at his house, when he was lying on a 
sick bed—too soon, alas, to die—he 
told me the story which is substantially 
as follows: 

Don Pedro, his father, was one of 
the wealthiest rancheros of the days 
before the “Gringos” came. He had 
large possessions, many servants, and 
lived in the style of a Spanish grandee 
—that he was. There was an Indian 
on his ranch whose name was Juan 
Soto, who had been many years on 
the place acting as vaquero, and was 
regarded as one of the most reliable 
men there. When Don Ygnacio was 
but a stripling, Juan, who was then 
growing quite old, in a burst of con- 
fidence, one day, imparted the secret 
of his life to Don Pedro. 

“Senor,” said he, “you have been 
good to me—when I came to this ran- 
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cho I was sick and friendless, and you 
took me in and had me cared for as if 
I was one of your own family. It is 
the custom of my people never to 
speak to a white man of the place 
where gold is found; they say that the 
Good Spirit was angry when the Span- 
iards took these lands from the In- 
dians, and that the Indians must keep 
the gold for themselves. The good 
padres told us, when’ converted to 
Christianity, that God would curse us 
if we did not tell them (and no one 
else) where the gold was. Senor, you 
know of the wealth of the padres in 
their Missions. It is because of their 
knowledge of the placers de oro. I 
shall do that for you that no other In- 
dian ever did: I shall tell to a Spanish 
Don where there is so much gold that 
you, Senor, will be of all your people 
muchisimo ricos. I do this since you 
have been, not only my patron, per 
amigo mio. You had me taught as no 
other Indian was taught, and to you to 
whom IJ owe everything and my life 
as well, I disclose my secret after 
keeping the same for thirty years. 
Madre de Dios! I swear this is true. 

“A short time before I came to this 
rancho I was with my tribe of Indians 
upon the shores of the great ocean, 
along which the holy Santa Lucia 
Mountains run. We had been catching 
and drying fish and abalones for our 
winter supply. Having finished our 
work we journeyed Eastward across 
the mountains, going to the Salinas 
Valley. One day a fine buck pursued 
by wolves passed near us. I alone 
followed them, and succeeded in kill- 
ing the deer with my arrows when he 
came to bay with the wolves, and I 
frightened them away. I was now 
lost, and I wandered for days trying 
to find my way out of the mountains. 
I came to a narrow gulch through 
which flowed a small stream of water. 
i camped that night there, and in the 
morning I went down to get some 
water, and I saw gold in the sands; 
and nuggets of pure gold, some of 
those pieces were as large as a man’s 
fist. I gathered many pounds weight 


and wrapped them up in the deer skin, 
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and I traveled along that stream for a 
few miles until it ran into the sea. I 
was weary and sick, and do not know 
how much time passed. The gold was 
very heavy, and I threw it away piece 
after piece until I had no more. For 
who cares for gold when he is hungry 
and sick. I ate roots and berries and 
knocked over a rabbit once in a while. 

“I took a northerly course along the 
ocean, crossed many little streams 
flowing west, and after passing over 
a river came to an old Mission build- 
ing, where the roof had fallen in. I 
remember stopping alongside of the 
building, and looking south and seeing 
the beginning of the hills, and a white 
blaze upon the face of the first hill. 
I then turned down south, and for 
many days, I know not how long, I 
walked seeking to find a trail into the 
Salinas Valley. 

“After awhile I knew nothing, and 
when I woke I found myself in an In- 
dian Camp; they were kind to me, and 
when I was strong enough to travel, I 
went with them for many months, until 
from a very bad cold I had caught, I 
could go no further; and they left me 
in an old brush hut with food enough 
to last me several days. Good luck 
came to me, and I soon began to walk 
again—this time to the north, and just 
before I came to your rancho, senor, I 
tell and broke my leg. You know the 
rest. You have my story; and it is 
true and the good God knows it is 
nothing but the truth.” 

The Don smiled down at Juan, and 
said: 

“Esta buena (it is well) Juan! I be- 
lieve you; muchas gracias. 1 appre- 
ciate your confidence. Can you find 
that placero de oro?” 

“Si, Senor. I know I can find it.” 

“Very well, Juan. I will let you 
guide the young Senores to that spot, 
for I am too old to venture on such a 
long journey into those mountains,” 
said the Don. 

Early in the month of May, 1848— 
the last rains of the season being now 
over—great preparations were made at 
the Santa Teresa Rancho for this quest 
of gold. 
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THE LOST MINE IN THE SANTA LUCIAS 


The two young Dons, Juan, Pablo, 
an old Indian servant, and three other 
Indians made up the party. Don Car- 
los and Don Ygnacio, well mounted 
on their favorite steeds, gaily capari- 
soned, Pablo on a reliable bronco, and 
Juan and the other Indians leading 
three burros that carried all their out- 
fit—Pablo had had considerable ex- 
perience in his youth in Northern Mex- 
ico, in placer mines as well as quartz, 
and he was careful enough to bring 
with him his horn and batea (the lat- 
ter, a wooden bowl for washing the 
golden sands, soon to be replaced by 
the American gold pan.) Several 
picks and shovels were also packed 
upon the burros. The young men, ex- 
pecting to stop over in Monterey (then 
the seat of government of Alta Cali- 
fornia), where they had some cousins, 
had carefully packed and wrapped in 
oil skin their finest clothes. 

Juan could not point out the road to 
the Santa Lucia, but said he knew 
where the gold was when he got to the 
mountains, so Don Pedro directed the 
party to proceed by the usual road to 
Monterey, and then south into the 
Santa Lucias, where Juan was to be 
their guide. 

A well filled purse of Mexican pesos 
for emergencies was strapped to the 
saddle of Don Ygnacio. 

Just as the party were about to start 
their preceptor, who was the family 
priest, Padre Felipe, declared his in- 
tention of going with them and visiting 
the fathers at the Monterey Mission. 
So mounted on his mule he trotted in 
the rear of the procession. The good 
padre had some grievances that he 
kept to himself, and he was now going 
to share them with his superior at 
Monterey. Two things troubled him; 
first, that Don Pedro and the young 
Dons were indifferent to their religious 
exercises, none of them having been 
to confession for a long time; and 
they spoke lightly of the Church. Ver- 
ily, the world was growing wicked! 
The women of the family were very 
devout. What, indeed, would become 
of the Church were it not for the wo- 
men, who the world over implicitly 
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obeyed their confessors? Secondly, 
here was Juan, who had confided his 
secret to Don Pedro, instead of to him, 
the priest; for did not all the gold in 
California, discovered and undiscov- 
ered, belong to the Church? And had 
not Juan violated the vow taken by all 
Christian Indians to reveal only to 


their confessors the places where the 


gold was found? However, he would 
lay the whole matter before the padres 
at Monterey, and try and save the gold 
for the Church. 

Along down through the Santa Clara 
Valley, which was then an unbroken 
paradise of shrubs, trees and wild 
flowers, the gold seekers wended their 
way. Through ancient San Juan—over 
the ever remembered steep mountain 
grades—crossing the Salinas Valley 
and Sand Dunes, and then into Mon- 
terey—five days were occupied in trav- 
eling to this pueblo. The young Dons 
and the padre being hospitably enter- 
tained by the rancheros along the 
route; and the other members of the 
party sleeping in outhouses and barns 
or on the ground. 

At Monterey the padre at once took 
up his quarters at the Mission; and 
the Dons were royally feted and 
icasted at their cousin’s. Balls and 
parties were given in their honor, and 
when the time came to resume their 
journey, it was very hard for them to 
tear themselves away from their beau- 
tiful friends and go into the Santa 
Lucias. 

Ah! The lovely senoritas of Mon- 
terey! There is not a more charming 
personage on earth than the Spanish 
senorita. Grace enters into every line 
of their supple forms, and from those 
lovely, dark, liquid eyes Cupid sends 
luis wireless messages of love. At 
least one of the party, Don Ygnacio, 
was ensnared, and in a journey made 
later on to Monterey he led the beau- 
tiful senorita to the altar. 

Our party now journeyed southward 
to the Mission founded in 1770 by 
Father Junipero Serra. The roof of 
the ancient building had fallen in; and 
the old adobe quadrangle was fast go- 
ing to decay; and no one lived there 
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but a few Indians. Through Juan act- 
ing as an interpreter, the Dons tried 
to find out if these Indios had ever 
heard of any gold placers; but true to 
their nature they denied all knowledge 
of any. It is rare that an Indian will 
tell a white man where any valuable 
metal can be found. Juan was a re- 
markable exception to this rule. 

The Santa Lucia Mountains begin 
a short distance to the south of the 
Carmel River, and extend over a hun- 
dred miles along the Pacific Ocean 
shore. In places they rise to a height 
of nearly six thousand feet; one peak, 
the Santa Lucia, is about 5,900 feet. 
The larger portion of the range com- 
prise barren hills, with occasional can- 
yons and gulches, wherein grow red- 
woods and many species of trees, one 
of them the Santa Lucia fir, found no 
other place on earth. Beginning with 
Point Gorda on the southern Monterey 
coast, these redwoods continue along 
the Pacific Ocean northerly (with 
breaks here and there) until they cross 
a short distance over the Oregon State 
line. 

It was just at the season when the 
wild flowers were at their best—baby- 
blue-eyes and some of the earlier 
spring flowers had closed their eyes 
for the year—but the royal purple 
larkspur, the beautiful clarkias, gode- 
tias, poppies, collinsias, etc., covered 
the hills in the open. Under the trees, 
the fairy lanterns, mission bells and 
wild iris abounded; while in the damp 
places along the creeks, golden and 
crimson monkey flowers, columbine 
and purple nemophila were growing. 
The tree poppy skirted the high 
places. 

As the land approached the ocean, 
the cliffs were precipitous, and the 
marine scenery in places unsurpassed 
in grandeur anywhere. 

After reaching the Mission of San 
Carlos Borromeo (Carmel), our party 
stood beside the building, and Juan, 
pointing south, said: 

“Senors, somewhere to south, 
over that white scar on the mountain 
lies the placer.” 

It was not easy to find the way, for 
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Juan’s recollection was hazed by his 
sickness, and the many years since 
he saw the placer. 

For days and days, crossing numer- 
ous little streams, up each one of them 
a short distance, precipitous cliffs 
barring their way, our weary search- 
ers went, until finally one day, as they 
turned to go up a little creek, Juan 
shouted: 

“This is the very canyon through 
which ran the stream where I found 
the gold.” 

But to Juan’s astonishment there had 
been a tremendous landslide there. 

“El templor (an earthquake) has 
been here,” said Juan. ‘‘Underneath 
this mass of earth and stones the 
creek flowed when I was here before.” 
The water now ran on top of the de- 
bris. Search as they did, no nuggets 
were found. The slide had covered 
the bottom of the canyon many feet. 
Up the !ittle stream some distance they 
found colors; and on a little bank Pablo 
showed as much as ten or fifteen cents 
gold dust every pan, but no nuggets. 
An industrious miner might make 
three or four dollars a day, but this 
was not what they came after; they 
wished to get to the nuggets and the 
quartz ledge which fed these placers. 

Day after day the party searched 
the creek looking for gold, and the 
sides of the canyon for quartz ledges, 
but without success. There were no 
indications of the ancient river system 
in this country, for gold in the creeks 
all came from quartz ledges. It might 
he well to state here that the great 
vlacers in the Sierras were on the bot- 
toms and banks of the Ancient Rivers. 
The modern placers were either washes 
from these or from the quartz ledge. 

While Juan and Pablo were busy 
prospecting, the young Dons were hav- 
ing great sport, hunting and fishing. 
Deer were abundant, and the brush 
was alive with quail. The trout in all 
the streams flowing into the ocean, 
were the young of the steelhead sal- 
mon, and furnished fine sport and 
toothsome meals. 

In about two weeks’ thorough pros- 
recting it was decided that these dis- 
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coveries so far would not justify any 
turther effort to mine. 

The nuggets and the great decom- 
posed ledge which had produced them 
were deeply buried under the land- 
slide; and where the ledge cropped out 
again it seemed impossible to find. 
scrrowfully they turned their steps 
homeward. The Dons did not blame 
Juan, for it was evident that the great 
earth movement had covered the plac- 
ers, and also the quartz ledges at that 
place, and where else to look they did 
not know. 

I asked Don Ygnacio if his people 
ever made any further attempt to find 
the gold. He said no: it seemed use- 
less, and would only be discovered ac- 
cidentally by some hunter. 

Several years after I heard Don 
Ygnacio’s story, I met an Indian, who 
was camped with his family in the 
sand dunes at Twin Lakes. He was 
well educated and spoke good English. 
He said he had been looking for a 
gold mine in the Santa Lucias, but had 
failed, as had all before him. His 
grandfather had told him that he had 
found a sick Indian in those mountains 
who in his delirium spoke of a creek 
bottom covered with golden nuggets. 
But where, he didn’t say. 

“Senor, that is the Mystery of the 
Santa Lucias. Some day it will be 
solved.” 

Occasional ‘nuggets have been found 
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in the small streams emptying into the 
ocean, one said to be worth $2,000, 
from the southern end of Monterey 
County. Colors can be seen all along 
the headwaters of the San Antonio 
River, and in some of the little brooks 
tlowing into the Pacific Ocean. Numer- 
ous quartz locations have been made 
in the Los Burros district, but nothing 
very rich or permanent. Where is this 
great bonanza which has scattered its 
nuggets through the streams along the 
coast? 

Who will solve the mystery? For 
the quartz ledge must crop out some- 
where! 

It is one of those peculiar freaks of 
the earth movements to cover those 
spots where the gold has been brought 
to the surface. 

The United States engineers who 
surveyed through the Coast Ranges, 
held long ago that no permanent ledge 
would ever be found, that the forma- 
tion was so broken by the upheaval, 
and the constantly recurring earth- 
quakes, that the ledges approaching 
the surface were broken off and disap- 
peared a short distance underneath. 

However, there must be some very 
rich quartz ledges somewhere in these 
mountains, for once in a while a large 
nugget of gold is found in one of the 
creeks. 

Where is the Mother Lode? 

Quien sabe? 
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When sunset gates ajar reveal 

Eternal deeps of space that gleam, 

And slowly over hill and stream 

The tender twilight ’gins to steal, 

Then on the hushed air sounds the note 
Breathed from the dusky sparrow’s throat. 


And through the daytime busily 

This thrifty singer wings and flits, 

He never idly mopes and sits, 

But plies his cheerfu] industry: 

True type of our great Western land, 
Where thrift and joy go hand in hand. 


EvERETT EARLE STANARD. 
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Florida. 


A Wonderful Adventure in 
Little Old St. Augustine 


By Richard Bret Harte 


CHAPTER VI. 


ACKSONVILLE never appealed to 
me. The only attractive spot in 
the city to me was the Plaza. Most 
of the stores seemed pervaded 

with a “tourist catching” atmosphere, 
displaying large quantities of minia- 
ture alligators, pickaninnies and other 
so-called ‘‘souvenirs,” frequently found 
on the parlor mantel-shelf of a second 
class New York boarding house. How- 
ever, I was thankful for the warmth 
and the sunshine, and spent most of 
my time in studying the Florida litera- 
ture, which consists principally of il- 
lustrated pamphlets containing impres- 
sive views of hotels especially en- 
larged for the near-sighted (?) tour- 
ist. 

I was frantic to go to St. Augustine. 

I had read so much about it, and had 
seen so much of it in views, that my 
imagination became obsessed with lur- 
ing visions of an old, romantic paradise 
whither Ponce de Leon had sought per- 
petual youth. 

And I went to St. Augustine; but 

little did I anticipate the delightful ad- 


venture that was to take me there, and 
the sequence. of extraordinary experi- 
ences that resulted from that memor- 
able trip. 

It happened one day, as I was sit- 
ting in the lobby of my hotel, that I 
fell into conversation with one of the 
guests. After exchanging introduc- 
tions, he remembered having seen 
some of my caricatures in the northern 
papers, and immediately became in- 
terested. He was an actor and singer 
of considerable local reputation, hav- 
ing traveled in a stock company 
through the State, and having interests 
in the Jacksonville theatre. On learn- 
ing my desire and financial inability 
tc reach St. Augustine, he enthusias- 
tically informed me that he was get- 
ting together a small vaudeville com- 
pany to be tried out in St. Augustine, 
and later to tour the State if the enter- 
prise proved successful. Perceiving, 
no doubt, that I had already succumbed 
to mental visions of a brilliant theat- 
rical debut in the very city I longed to 
see, he offered me a position in the 
company as a quick-sketch artist, with 
a share of the proceeds and all ex- 
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penses paid. I accepted the proposi- 
tion with wild enthusiasm. 

From that moment I felt like a 
newly discovered Frohman star. The 
glamour of a theatrical career absorbed 
by body and soul to such a degree that 
I immediately had all my suits pressed 
—my face massaged, my nails mani- 
cured, and spent so much money on 
hair pomades, cosmetics and cold 
cream that I was obliged to subsist on 
one meal a day for nearly a week. 

Then followed days of the most la- 
borious rehearsing in the privacy of 
my room. I worked in black crayon 
and powdered colors on large sheets 
of paper pinned to the wall. With the 
floor strewn with paper, and the walls 
and the bed and the chairs—in fact, 
every possible vacant spot covered 
with fantastic sketches, my room as- 
sumed the appearance of a futurist 
landscape. I lived in a kaleidoscope 
of powdered colors; my face and hands 
were smeared with all the hues of the 
rainbow. I went to bed in green and 
woke up in red; I washed in yellow 
and shaved in heliotrope, and the room 
with its entire contents reposed be- 
neath a layer of powdered colors as 
thick and as bright as an Oriental rug. 

At last the day of days arrived. 
With a bulging suit case in my right 
hand and my left arm encircling a 
gigantic roll of papers (for my act), 
I eventually joined the company at 
the depot, and we departed for St. 
Augustine. The company, by the way, 
consisted of three people, including 
myself and a child in arms. There 
was Mr. M , my actor friend, who 
was managing director and “star,” 
“Miss” S——, an attractive, young 
married girl with an infant, and my- 
self—billed as “The Famous New 
York Cartoonist.” Miss S—— was a 
professional toe-dancer and _ singer, 
having met with success in a produc- 
tion of Ben Hur in New York. 

We reached St. Augustine about 
noon, and drove immediately to the 
theatre for a rehearsal. The theatre 
was quite a fair sized house, and was 
showing motion pictures, with occa- 
sional “high class” vaudeville. When 


“I felt like a newly-discovered 
Frohman star.” 


I saw the bill posters (which I had de- 
signed) standing in the lobby, a thrill 
of tremendous importance suffused my 
being. After the rehearsal I sat in the 
drug store adjoining the theatre lobby 
and just gloated over the people as 
they stopped before the  bill-board, 
gazing at my caricatures and passing 
various remarks which I naturally in- 
terpreted as being in reference to “The 
Famous New York Cartoonist.” 
Finally the hour of the first perform- 
ance arrived. The evening suddenly 
turned unusually cold and developed 
a bitter frost which rather dampened 
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our prospects of a full house. I spent 
over an hour in my dressing room 
busily engaged with my make-up and 
rehearsing before the mirror in an ar- 
dent endeavor to acquire professional 
ease, with a bow and a smile that would 
bring immediate applause. My “car- 
tconist costume” consisted of a new 
shirt, carefully rolled at the sleeves, 
and displaying a dark tie caught with 
a modish abandon by an attractive pin. 
My trousers were pressed to such per- 
fection that I never sat down during 
the whole evening, while I preserved 
the brilliant polish of my shoes by 
wearing slippers until a few moments 
before my act. Beneath the weight of 
countless applications of cold cream 
my face became almost rigid. Every 
time I blew my nose I was obliged to 
hurry back to the dressing room and 
repair any possible damage with a 
fresh layer of powder. 

Then the curtain went up, and a two 
reel drama began on the screen, ac- 
companied by an outburst from the or- 
chestral regions. The orchestra con- 
sisted of a pretty girl and a piano. 
Having lost its tone in the early 
eighties, the instrument had recently 
become paralyzed in several keys, and 
the player was one of those typical 
motion picture accompanists, whose 
repertoire is chiefly composed of a 
continuous farrago of ragtime, lachry- 
mose popular airs of the Mother’s-sad- 
grey-eyes calibre and tragic selections 
from the operas. 

The picture soon came to an end, 
and down came the curtain. In five 
minutes the vaudeville was due to 
commence; the stage was suddenly 
suffused with light, and everything 
was excitement. Through a hole in 
the curtain I eagerly scanned the au- 
dience. On account of the frost there 
was a very poor house, but I was sat- 
isfied—in fact, rather glad. Almost in 
the front row, in the most expensive 
seats, sat two elderly ladies engaged in 
the most animated conversation. They 
would talk excitedly, study the pro- 
gram with great concern, and then re- 
lapse into a pensive stare at the stage. 
For a moment I trembled with the 
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thought that they might be critics 
from the local paper, and attracted by 
my name had come to “write me up.” 

I was in the middle of this horrible 
contemplation when Mr. M sud- 
denly grabbed me by the arm and in- 
formed me that Miss S—— wanted to 
see me at once. I hurried to her dress- 
ing room and found her in a dilemma. 
The nurse girl had disappeared and 
left Miss S—— alone with her child, 
and so I was given the ponderous task 
of keeping the child amused while her 
mother was doing her act. 

Mr. M was the first on the pro- 
gram, then Miss S—— and Mr. M 
together, after whom came my act, fol- 
lowed by a toe dance by Miss S——. 
Mr. M opened the vaudeville with 
a few songs in which he was later 
joined by Miss S—— in a popular 
song with the usual patter between 
verses. In the meantime, I was being 
initiated into the awful art (or artful 
awfulness), of nursing. I had re- 
fused to sit on the floor and dis- 
turb the perfect crease of my trou- 
sers. The child apparently noted this 
and decided to make the best of me 
at all events; so she quietly sucked her 
fingers for a while, contemplating me 
with wide-eyed innocence, and then 
deliberately smeared them over my 
brilliantly polished shoes. Ye Gods! 
... 1 had had at least seven shoe- 
shines that day, and now .. .! Well, 
the language I used was most un- 
nurse like, though it greatly amused 
the child. Fortunately, Mr. M and 
Miss S——were encored, and I just 
had time to regain a polish. 

At last my “turn” came. “It’s a poor 
house,” said Mr. M , as he ushered 
me into the wings. “But do your best,” 
and then the curtain arose and I 
found myself facing the audience. 

Hardly had I made my bow when 
the two elderly ladies in the front seats 
leaned forward and deliberately be- 
gan scrutinizing me, one with lorg- 
nettes and the other with opera 
glasses. For a moment I felt like a 
microbe under a microscope, but 
quickly regaining my equilibrium, 
bowed with all the grace I could sum- 
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“Then followed days of the most laborious rehearsing.” 


mon, and with a studied smile at my 
persistent critics, began with the us- 
ual “Ladies and Gentlemen.” My first 
“effort” would consist of three carica- 
tures depicting the feminine styles of 
three centuries. The first, entitled 
“1814,” featured the picturesque hoop 
skirt and bonnet, the second “A 1914 
Languid Type,” followed by a fore- 
cast of styles for “2014,” with a 
sprightly damsel in masculine attire. 
I had hardly made the announcement 
when the two elderly ladies started an 


enthusiastic applause, which was as 
unexpected as it was encouraging. 
Now the funny part about the whole 
act was the fact that in my ecstatic en- 
thusiasm I drew so fast that my 
sketches were ambiguous beyond rec- 
ognition. In fact, when looking them 
over after the show, I could not for the 
life of me recognize some of them at 
all. The “1814” sketch, most difficult 
of the series, was so grotesque a con- 
tortion that it looked very much like a 
medical color plate of an inflamed lung. 
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Whether the audience had taken me 
for a futurist exponent or an eccentric 
prodigy far beyond their understand- 
ing I shall never know; but whatever 
their impression, the situation was en- 
tirely controlled by the two mysterious 
ladies, whose zealous response kept the 
audience in a continuous applause. 

Imagine my consternation when at 
the second performance I found my- 
self again confronted by those two 
ladies, sitting in the same seats, and 
still as appreciative as ever. I began 
te feel dreadfully concerned about 
their identity; an uncanny mystery 
surrounded them. Did they really ad- 
mire my act, or was it my make-up that 
had captured them? ... Great Scott 
—had I become a matinee idol in ten 
minutes? Whoever they were, and 
whatever their intentions, I owe them 
a debt, for the second house was worse 
than the first, and again they saved the 
situation. 

After the second performance was 
over and the theatre had closed, we 
gathered in a cafe and enjoyed a well- 
earned meal. Mr. M warmingly 
assured us that the intense cold had 
been the cause of a poor house and 
that the morrow would surely bring 
better results. I begged of Providence 
that it would, for my funds were grad- 
ually diminishing into very small 
change. 

Then came a night of horrors. For 
hours my face itched from excessive 
make-up. I writhed in a thousand 
nightmares and megalomanias. I 
traveled the Orpheum circuit until all 
the bed clothes fell on the floor, and 
awoke with a start at noon just as those 
two mysterious ladies were about to 
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embrace me on both cheeks. 

And the most remarkable thing 
about the whole adventure was that 
tney did embrace me on both cheeks. 
But let me continue the story. 

When I got down to breakfast the 
next morning the office clerk handed 
me a note and said that it had been 
left by a lady in black. I gasped. An- 
other woman in the case? ... A wo- 
man in black ... A widow! Really, 
this theatrical cartoonist business was 
beginning to get on my nerves with its 
mysterious romances. If I could en- 
rapture three women in St. Augustine 
what fate inconceivable would await 
me in New York! 

The note was more mysterious than 
ever. It was a request, in fact almost 
a command, that I call as soon as pos- 
sible at a certain house in Charlotte 
Street, and bore the signature of a 
“Mrs. Florence F——.” Then it was 
a widow! 

Determined to solve the mystery, I 
scrambled through breakfast and hur- 
ried out in search of Charlotte Street. 
I found the house; it was very small 
and modest, and surrounded by a 
pretty little garden. For a moment I 
stood outside to gain my breath and 
prepare myself for the next chapter 
of this brilliant adventure. 

But hardly had I knocked at the 
door when I found myself face to 
face with the two elderly ladies who 
had so enthusiastically welcomed my 
theatrical debut. Then, behold, the 
great mystery came to an end, and it 
turned out that the ladies, God bless 
"em, were my own cousins! 


(To be. continued.) 
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National Advertising 


By N. C. Kingsbury 


Vice-President American Telegraph and Telephone Company 


the necessity of national adver- 
tising depend primarily upon 
the number of things which are 
of national importance. In a primitive 
state of society it made little differ- 
ence to an individual or to a com- 
munity what was happening to some 
other individual or in another com- 
munity; but with the advance of civi- 
lization came co-operation between in- 
dividuals and communities, and co- 
operation developed the necessity for 
a more extended knowledge. Civili- 
zation to-day might be very well esti- 
mated and measured by the degree of 
co-operation, and the number of things 
which are of national importance de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of co- 
operation 
There is co-operation between the 
producer of manufactured products in 
Philadelphia and the consumer of 
those products in Kansas, and there is 
likewise a similar co-operation between 
the producer of farm products in Kan- 
sas and the consumer in Philadelphia. 
There is co-operation wherever there 
is more produced of a commodity by 
an individual, by a corporation, or by 
a community than can be consumed by 
the producer. This over-production 
makes distribution necessary, our won- 
derful systems of transportation and 
of merchandising make it possible, but 
in order to effect distribution there 
must be a widespread knowledge of 
the product, and advertising is the only 
method for enlightening the consumer 
as to the nature and value of the pro- 
auct. 
From the above it logically follows 
that advertising is a system of educa- 
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tion, and it is a very important branch 
of education. Its importance is meas- 
ured by our needs. Until within a 
comparatively short time, the real ne- 
cessities of the people on this earth 
were limited to a very few things. In 
sec recent a period as medieval times 
there were comparatively few com- 
modities which people actually need- 
ed. The complexity of our modern life 
makes education through advertising 
an absoltue necessity. We need a tre- 
mendous amount of information con- 
cerning things which we must have, 
because of the requirements of our 
present civilization. Our. lives touch 
sO many and so varied interests at so 
many points of contact that without 
this form of education we cannot have 
the knowledge necessary for existence 
on the plane on which we now live. 
Every day we must have greater know- 
ledge in order to keep up with the 
times. We may all start in on the 
system of education brought to us by 
advertising; none of us may ever hope 
to finish the course. It is easy to ma- 
triculate, but impossible to graduate. 
If we are to consider advertising as 
a system of education—and this we 
must do in the very nature of the case 
—then there is an immense responsi- 
bility upon all who are connected with 
advertising. He who buys the adver- 
tising, as well as he who sells_ it, 
should consider himself as a member 
of a great faculty, as a real leader and 
instructor of the people. If the text- 
books studied in this great university 
of advertising are calculated to mis- 
lead the students, if promises are 
made which cannot be fulfilled, if 
courses are offered and pursued which 
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unfit the student for the practical 
things of life, the entire institution will 
be brought into discredit and disfavor 
and the business of educating through 
advertising will decrease rather than 
increase. 

In a general way, perhaps, we may 
consider that the schools and colleges 
and universities are educating the 
young, and that the education derived 
through advertising is directed more 
especially to those who are older. This 
classification, of course, is far from 
exact, but as a broad generalization 
it is correct; and when we come to 
compare the cost of the two systems 
of education, one for our youth and one 
for our adults, we may note some 
rather striking things. For instance, 
magazine advertising in the United 
States costs almost exactly as much as 
private elementary schools, and all the 
public high schools of this great coun- 
try do not cost as much by $10,000,- 
000 as that classification of advertis- 
ing best described as farm and mail 
order advertising. The billboard ad- 
vertising of the country costs twice as 
much as the amount spent in all the 
normal schools of the United States. 
There is nearly as much spent each 
year in the United States on theatre 
advertising as is spent on schools for 
the feeble-minded—although I draw 
no other comparison between the two. 
The reform schools of all the United 
States cost only about one-third of the 
amount spent on electric signs. And 
when we come to foot up the entire 
bill for educating the youth in the 
United States we find, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1914, 
that it costs $748,736,864. I am not 
going to pretend to say how much was 
spent during that year in the United 
States for educating the grown-ups by 
means of advertising, but I think you 
will agree with me that it cost quite as 
much to teach the old idea how to 
shoot as it did to teach the young idea 
how to shoot. 

Following our analogy a little fur- 
ther, there are many courses of study 
which our young students do not need 
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Latin and Greek are be- 
ing forced out of the curricula of many 
important educational institutions, on 
the theory that they will not be re- 
quired in the life work of the student. 
And so in national advertising, there 
are many things which are not of 
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national importance. The _ grocery 
store on the corner in Philadelphia 
would waste money in advertising out- 
side of its immediate environment. A 
railroad running between two points a 
hundred miles apart has no need for 
national publicity. A telephone com- 
pany doing business in one city or in 
several cities would be foolish in- 
ceed to invest in national advertising. 
These are, of course, very obvious ex- 
amples, but there are many lines of 
business where it is more difficult to 
determine the extent of interest in a 
particular line, and it is with respect 
to such things that the mistakes are 
made, and the history of national ad- 
vertising records many instances 
where large sums of money have been 
thrown away in attempting to gain na- 
tional recognition for something which 
had no national importance. 

That national advertising requires 
large sums of money goes without say- 
ing. The publications employed must 
heave national circulation, and in order 
to support such circulation their 
charges must seem high. But there 
are other elements which must be ob- 
served in order to accomplish results 
in national advertising. 

It takes time to be known all over 
a country as large as the United 
States; it takes persistence, deter- 
mination, tremendous force behind 
an advertising campaign, and it also 
takes a willingness on the part of the 
producer and the advertiser to be 
known for just exactly what he is. As 
Lincoln well said: “You can’t fool all 
the people all the time.” 

I sometimes regret the necessity of 
what may seem almost boastful state- 
ments in advertising. I do not refer 
to statements which are untrue, but to 
statements which are true, and which 
we national advertisers must continu- 
ally put out if our advertising is to be 
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a success. There is so much of the 
sensational placed before the general 
reader that we do not have a fair start; 
we are handicapped, and are forced to 
continually extol our virtues as an an- 
tidote for the poisonous lies which 
any sensationalist can give wide cir- 
culation. Shakespeare revealed an 
understanding of this very same ten- 
dency in human nature when he made 
Marc Antony say: “The evil that men 
do lives after them.” | 

But even this necessity in advertis- 
ing has a great value. It helps to 
keep us up to a very high point of ef- 
ficiency. Almost every advertisement 
which we put out calls forth expres- 
sions of criticism. A man out in Mis- 
souri or Oregon or some other place 
reads that advertisement. He re- 
members some experience wherein he 
considers our performance has not 
lived up to the promise in our ad, and 
he writes in and calls attention to 
what he considers is our insincerity. 
He usually winds up with some such 
remark as this: “If you would pay less 
attention and less money for advertis- 
ing, and more attention to your ser- 
vice, it would be better.” 

We welcome just such letters. We 
need to know when our product is fall- 
ing below the standard we claim for 
it. Unfortunately, we are not manu- 
facturing a product which can be in- 
spected when it is finished and before 
it is placed upon the shelves for sale. 
We cannot see it, we cannot measure 
it with calipers to know that it comes 
up to the specifications, and therefore 
we welcome an honest statement from 
the man who knows that something is 
going wrong. 

It has been said a good many times, 
but I must repeat here, that the cor- 
poration which I have the honor to 
represent and which spends large 
sums of money each year in national 
advertising, does not do so with the 
direct object of inducing people to 
subscribe for telephone service. Our 
President, Mr. Vail, has said to me 
over and over again: “You must keep 
out of your advertising anything in the 
nature of an invitation to purchase 
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telephone service; get away from the 
commercial idea.” Well, that is a 
pretty hard thing to do, but we have 
conscientiously tried to do it. 

We advertise in a national way be- 
cause we serve a nation-wide public, 
and we want that public to know all 
about our business. We have intri- 
cate problems; we want the people to 
understand them. We have lofty pur- 
poses, and we are entitled to have 
them known. We have high ideals as 
to civic service, and you can readily 
understand that a corporation doing 
business in some 70,000 places in the 
United States needs some measure of 
sympathy from the public it is trying 
to serve, with its tremendous difficul- 
ties. We believe in some great fun- 
damental principles as applicable to 
our business, such as the necessity for 
one policy as regards the general use 
and protection of every telephone in 
the United States. We believe in one 
system, because we cannot conceive 
of a nation-wide service being per- 
formed by numbers of unrelated com- 
panies. We believe in universal ser- 
vice, because the ultimate benefits in- 
cident to telephone service obviously 
cannot be given or received in a re- 
stricted territory. 

Perhaps the one great test that can 
be applied to our national advertising 
is to consider whether or not it has 
made these problems, purposes, ideals, 
difficulties, principles and policies 
known throughout the United States. 
If it has made them known, and to the 
extent it has made them known, our 
national advertising has been a suc- 
cess, but if we have spent these large 
sums of money without that result, 
our national advertising has not ac- 
complished the purpose we have had 
in mind. 

Our national advertising campaign 
began in June, 1908. We will assume 
that the advertising has affected only 
the number of Bell telephones as 
shown in the annual reports of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. The stations of our con- 
necting companies, private line sta- 
tions, etc., have been omitted in mak- 
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ing up these figures. 

For the 5 years of 1904 to 1908, in- 
clusive, we gained 1,690,078 subscrib- 
ers, and this gain was 1.72 telephones 
for each 100 of the total population 
of the United States. That was before 
our‘advertising campaign began. 

Now let us take the period from 
1909 to 1913, inclusive, omitting, as 
you will note, the years 1914 and 1915 
in order to avoid the effect of abnor- 
mal conditions due to the European 
war. During these five years, while 
our advertising campaign was in pro- 
gress, we gained 2,199,964 stations 
and that gain was 1.95 telephones per 
100 of the total population of the 
country, so that during the period cov- 
ered by our national advertising the 
gain in telephones was .23 of a tele- 
phone in every hundred of the total 
population of the United States greater 
than during the period when we were 
not advertising. If you will apply this 
.23 of one telephone in every 100 to 
the total population of this country, 
you will notice it represents a large 
number of telephones. And this gain 
was made in spite of the fact that the 
possibilities for new business were 
considerably less in the latter period 
than in the former period. 

Suppose we consider a moment a 
comparison between the gains in Bell 
telephones during the five-year period 
contemporaneous with our national ad- 
vertising, and the gain in telephones 
in the more important systems in Eu- 
rope having government ownership 
during the same period. Let us take 
the years 1909 to 1913 inclusive. Dur- 
ing that five-year period France gained 
133,947 telephones, or .34 of a tele- 
phone per 100 of the population of the 
country. Switzerland in the same per- 
ied gained 27,502 telephones, or .61 
of a telephone per 100 of the total pop- 
ulation of the country. The German 
Empire gained 568,781 telephones, or 
.75 of a telephone per 100 of total 
population of the country, while, as 
we have seen, in the United States the 
gain in Bell telephones alone was 
2,199,964 telephones, or 1.95 tele- 
phones per 100 population, the gain in 
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Bell telephones in the United States 
was over two and one-half times the 
gain in the German Empire, over three 
times the gain in Switzerland, and al- 
most six times the gain in France. 

Now, you may account for this dif- 
ference in any way you choose. It 
would probably be impossible for any- 
body to assign all the causes both for 
the difference in the gain in the two 
periods which we have noted, and also 
for the differences in the gain between 
this country and the countries in Eu- 
rope. 

I am going to venture to add just 
one more line of statistics to those I 
have already given you. All of you 
have probably been made aware that 
we have built a transcontinental tele- 
phone line extending from New York 
to San Francisco. It has been adver- 
tised in a national way by many dif- 
ferent mediums, and this has had a 
very remarkable result on our long 
distance telephone business. In the 
past year the average length of haul 
of all the messages carried over the 
lines of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has increased 
nearly twenty-five per cent. Is this 
not a truly remarkable result of the 
education which the people of the 
United States have received through 
advertising the invention and develop- 
ment of the necessary facilities for 
long distance telephony? There are 
probably few national advertising 
campaigns wherein it is as difficult to 
trace direct results as in that conducted 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, but the above facts 
speak for themselves. 

Not only is it true that every article 
offered for the consumption of the hu- 
man race must be advertised, but every 
great cause in which we are interested 
demands that same treatment. The 
intricate modern methods of produc- 
tion, transportation and communica- 
tion and consumption have brought 
men closer together in mutual interests 
than ever before in the history of the 
world, with the result that that which 
affects one class of men or one nation 
or one locality of the world also af- 
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fects every other class of men, every 
other nation, every other locality, and 
this makes necessary an _ accurate, 
complete knowledge of great causes 
and great events, no matter how far 
they may seem to be separated from 
our immediate environment. 

We are in trouble in Mexico. It 
is necessary that some policy be 
adopted which will protect the people 
living along our southern borders in 
life and property. What shall that 
policy be? It is the duty of our 
national Administration to advertise 
the reasons for the decision as it is to 
make the decision. We are so closely 
bound together in this country that 
we have the right to know the aims 
and purposes of the forces which are 
chasing a bandit, and it is necessary 
to advertise those aims and purposes 
in order to secure our cooperation. 

What have the warring nations in 
Europe done in the last two years to 
convince their own people, the rest 
of the world, and God Almighty that 
the individual causes for war in each 
nation were the only just and righteous 
ones? It has been a matter of great 
moment to each of these governments 
to convince the people of the United 
States that each of the several na- 
tional causes is the righteous one. 

And how have they each tried to do 
it? 

These governments, as you very well 
know. have all advertised. They have 
bought newspaper space, they have 
inspired mavazine articles, and have 
sent out news-slips to individuals. 


Could there be a more striking exam- 
ple of the universal need for advertis- 
ing? This certainly is national ad- 
vertising, with the accent on the “na- 
tional.” 
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One of the objects of national ad- 
vertising is the formation of public 
opinion. There is no autocratic gov- 
ernment to-day. No government on 
earth would dare to enter upon war 
without feeling sure it could in some 
measure justify the act in the court of 
public opinion, and that is the reason 
for the tremendous investment which 
has been made in the advertising pro- 
paganda of foreign governments in this 
country. 

National advertising secured the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition for San 
Francisco after all other methods of 
persuasion had been tried and a rival 
city had practically grasped the cov- 
eted honor. 

National advertising has secured 
hundreds of manufacturing plants for 
cities which have made known in this 
way their advantages as manufactur- 
ing centers. 

National advertising has improved 
methods of doing business in hundreds 
of different ways. It has taught many 
firms to know more about their own 
business in order that it might be 
intelligently advertised. 

It is high time that the people of the 
world came to a realization of the 
tremendous scope of the advertising 
business of to-day. No longer is ad- 
vertising to be considered as a super- 
ficial gloss upon business. It rather 
has to do with the very fundamental 
principles of every business. There 
is co-operation in this age—yes—but 
in order to share in the benefits of co- 
operation, every business man must 
cooperate. He must join this great 
university. He must adopt your 
method for the diffusion of knowledge. 
He must embrace your ideal— 
TRUTH. 


The Church’s Hope---The World’s Hope 


By Pastor Russell, of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles and 


New York Temple 


“That by two immutable things (His 
Word and His Oath), in which is was 
impossible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the 
Hope set before us; which Hope we 
have as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the veil.’—Hebrews 
6.18, 19. 


HERE is but one Hope set be- 
fore the Church, says the Apos- 
tle in our text—the Hope pre- 
sented in the Gospel of Christ. 
It is very important, then, that as 
Christians we understand what Hope 
is. Once we had such confused ideas 
respecting our Heavenly Father and 
His glorious Plan that we could not 
understand what constituted our Hope. 
Many supposed it was a Hope set be- 
fore a few and a threat set before 
everybody else—the threat of endless 
torment. How we misunderstood “the 
God of all Grace and the Father of 
Mercies!”” Now we can see that there 
is a glorious Hope for all who will 
come to love righteousness and hate 
iniquity, although the world’s hope is 
not the Christian’s hope. 

The Hope set before the Church is 
the hope of reigning with Christ, as 
His joint-heirs, His Bride. (Romans 
§:17, 1 John 3:2; 2 Peter 1:4.) It is 
the hope of attaining the Divine na- 
ture. This hope has been held out in 
advance of the blessings which will be 
proffered to the world later. The 
Church has no part in the hope of the 
world. But we have the admonition 
of our Lord and of His Apostles that 


we “follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord.” We are enjoined to put 
off the works of darkness—anger, mal- 
ice, hatred, strife and all other works 
of the flesh and of the Devil—and to 
put on meekness, gentleness, patience, 
brotherly kindness, love—the fruits of 
the Spirit of Christ, the Holy Spirit.— 
Hebrews 12:14; Galatians 5:19-23. 


First Intimation of Church’s Hope. 


The first intimation that God would 
raise up a class who would roll away 
the curse from Adam’s race was given 
to Abraham. God said: “Abraham, I 
will call you My friend because of your 
faith.”’ He could not call Abraham 
His son; for there could be no sons of 
God amongst the fallen race, because 
all were condemned to death in Adam. 
Not until the death sentence should be 
lifted from Adam’s posterity could any 
cf them become sons of God. There- 
fore, there were no human sons of God 
from Adam’s day until our Lord Jesus 
came to earth a Man. He was the first 
human son of God after Adam. But 
since the time when our Lord died a 
Sacrifice for human sin, a special class 
of humanity have been given the great 
privilege of becoming sons of God; as 
St. John tells us.—John 1:12. 

But God said to Abraham His 
friend: “I have a Plan by which to 
bless the world.” The Almighty was 
the very One who had placed the con- 
demnation of death upon the world. 
The great Judge had determined that 
man was not worthy of everlasting 
life. Two thousand years after He 
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THE CHURCH’S HOPE—THE WORLD’S HOPE 


had pronounced that curse, the Eter- 
nal One declared that it should be 
rolled away; for when He promised 
that a blessing should come to man- 
kind, He implied that the death pen- 
alty should be removed. 

It required great faith on Abraham’s 
part to believe God in this matter. But 
he felt that in some manner God would 
roll away the curse. Put yourself into 
Abraham’s place, and you will realize 
how remarkable this was. He knew 
that the death penalty was upon the 
race. After God had said that man- 
kind should die, it was not easy to see 
how He could reverse His own sen- 
tence and declare that man _ should 
live! Would He say one thing at one 
time, and then two thousand years 
later say another? For a time there 
must have been great perplexity in 
Abraham’s mind. But he appreciated 
God’s promise.—Genesis 12:3; Ro- 
mans 4:3. 

And now, four thousand years after 
Abraham’s time, we are proclaiming 
that same great Promise; for it has 
never yet been fulfilled. God promises 
to bless the whole world through Ab- 
raham’s Seed. That Seed, the Apos- 
tle Paul assures us, is Christ and His 
Church. (Galatians 3:8, 16, 19.) The 
hope of being this Seed is the great 
Hope to which St. Paul refers in our 
text and its context. 


Abraham’s Two Seeds. 


This Hope is based upon a compre- 
hensive Promise; first, that the world 
was to be blessed; second, that this 
blessing was to come through Abra- 
ham’s Seed. God showed that there 
would be two different seeds of Abra- 
ham; for He said, “Thy seed shall be 
as the stars of heaven and as the 
sands of the seashore’—a Heavenly 
and an earthly seed, though the Heav- 
enly was to be the Seed of blessing. 
—Genesis 22:15-18. 

Four hundred and thirty years later, 
God said to the children of Israel, in 
substance, “You know that I prom- 
ised your Father Abraham that 
through his Seed I would bless the 
world. As his natural seed, are you 
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ready to have that Promise fulfilled in 
your If I bring you up out of Egypt, 
will you appreciate My will and do 
it?” And they replied: “We will.” 
Then the Lord said: “I will give you 
My Law. If you cannot keep My 
Law you cannot be proper teachers 
and blessers of the world. I have 
promised to bless all mankind, and I 
will do it. As the children of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, are you ready 
to be heirs of that Abrahamic Prom- 
ise?” 

You remember that Moses read the 
Lord’s Message of the Law to the 
people; and that they heard the bless- 
ing that should come upon them if they 
would keep the Law, and the condem- 
nation that should come upon them if 
they failed to do so. Then the people 
said, “All these things will we do.”— 
Exodus 19:1-8. 

God designed that the whole world 
should come to a knowledge of the fact 
that no fallen human being could pos- 
sibly keep the letter of the Divine 
Law; for it is the measure of a perfect 
man’s ability. But He dealt with the 
Israelites just as though they could do 
it. They had typical sacrifices. For 
sixteen hundred years they tried to 
keep that Law; yet year after year 
they failed to do so, and hence they 
failed to be the Seed of Abraham 
which was to bless the world. As St. 
Paul shows us, “By the deeds of the 
Law shall no flesh be justified in God’s 
sight.” (Romans 3:20.) God was 
merely teaching them, and through 
them all of His intelligent creatures, 
that it is impossible for sinners to jus- 
tify themselves in His sight. There- 
fore, it was impossible for any of 
them to bless the world. 

Then, in due time, God sent forth 
His First-Begotten Son, the Logos, 
His great Mouthpiece. To Him the 
Father had made the proposition that 
if He would become a man, live awhile 
on earth amongst sinners, and accom- 
plish a great work for mankind, He 
should afterwards be received back 
to greater glory than He had before 
He undertook this mission. 

The Son knew that if the Father 
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had anything to make known in His 
Plan, it must be for good. So we 
read that “the Logos was made flesh,” 
and ‘‘for the joy set before Him en- 
dured the Cross, despising the shame.” 
(John 1:14; Hebrews 12:2; Philip- 
pians 2:8-11.) Jesus was born a de- 
scendant of Abraham, through the Vir- 
gin Mary. He kept the Jewish Law 
inviolate, and thus proved Himself 
worthy to be that Seed who would 
bless the world. He died to redeem 
the race—“the Just for the unjust.” 
He rose again, qualified for the great 
work of the world’s deliverance. To 
Him is given all power in Heaven and 
in earth—Matthew 28:18. 

The Bible tells us that the salvation 
of the world is waiting until our Lord 
shall take unto Himself His great 
power and reign. God has been hold- 
ing this salvation in reserve for over 
1800 years, during the selection of the 
Church, the Bride of Christ—the work 
of the Gospel Age. Before the Church 
He has set this great Hope of being 
associated with our Lord Jesus, of 
constituting with Him this Spiritual 
Seed of Abraham, which is to bless all 
the families of the earth. For this 
reason our Lord is first delivering the 
Church class. This hope of being the 
Seed of Abraham is “the hope set be- 
fore us in the Gospel,” of which our 
text speaks. “If ye be Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s Seed, and heirs ac- 
cording to the Promise.” 

God has still in reservation the work 
of blessing the world, and this great 
work of a thousand years. But it is 
now almost due to begin. The prom- 
ised Spiritual Seed is about completed. 
Under them the earthly seed—the 
faithful worthies of previous ages, 
who will be raised from the dead, and 
Natural Israel, who will be restored to 
divine favor—will ere long be ready 
tc cooperate; and then the world’s up- 
lift will begin. 


Our Anchor Sure and Steadfast. 


In the dream which God gave to 
Nebuchadnezzar, there was a. stone 
taken out of the mountains without 
hands, and it became a great moun- 
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tain that filled the whole earth. (Dan- 
icl 2:31-45.) This stone represented 
Christ’s Kingdom. The power which 
has taken this spiritual Stone out of 
the mountain—the world—is simply 


the hope inspired by God’s Promise to 


Abraham. Some of us have heard the 
Call to follow Christ, and have re- 
sponded. (Matthew 5:6; 11:28; 
16:24.) The Word of Christ has en- 
tered into our hearts. Our minds, our 
aims, our ambitions—everything—are 
being transformed, are being set on 
Heavenly things.—Romans 12:1, 2; 
Colossians 3:1-3. 

How precious is this Hope! It is 
indeed “‘an anchor to the soul, both sure 
and steadfast.” By this expression 
St. Paul suggests the picture of a ship 
at anchor during a storm. So in the 
storms of life the child of God has a 
firm anchorage. This Anchor of Hope 
takes hold even upon the things within 
the veil. 

The basis of our hope is the Word 
of God. If we let go of our Hope, 
we are letting go of everything. The 
“hour of temptation” is now upon the 
whole world; and a still greater stress 
is coming. (Revelation 3:10.) All 
the more, therefore, shall we need our 
Anchor of Hope, of faith. Through 
the Prophet the Lord points out that 
He is about to “do His work, His 
strange work, and to bring to pass His 
act, His strange act.”” (Isaiah 28:21.) 
The world will not be able to under- 
stand it. As they see the trouble ex- 
tending everywhere—to all govern- 
ments and institutions—and realize 
that it will terminate in anarchy, they 
will say, Where is God? What is 
coming to this Great Babylon that we 
thought was about to bless the world? 
What is about to happen to us? 


The Unsanctified Heart Selfish. 


We are now living in the Day when 
the light is shining more brightly than 
ever before, and when the darkness is 
gradually disappearing. We whose 
eyes of understanding have been open- 
ed to see the hope for mankind, see 
that blessings are soon to be showered 


‘ 


upon the world during the Messianic 
Kingdom. 

More and more it is impressed up- 
cn my mind that the numbers of hu- 
manity who love righteousness and 
who prefer it to unrighteousness are 
very considerable. The major part of 
the world would rather do right than 
wrong, provided it did not cost sacri- 
fice to do right. If the world were in 
a healthy, normal condition, it would 
not cost sacrifice to do right. It should 
be easier to do right than wrong, and 
it would be if things were as they 
were originally. When God created 
cur first parents, it was easier for them 
to obey than to disobey; and when 
the Divine Kingdom shall introduce 
the New Order, it will become easier 
to do right than to do wrong. 

As the days go by, we see still 
more clearly the glorious hope of the 
groaning creation, groaning now in 
weakness, sin and bondage to death. 
After the Church is delivered, the 
groaning creation is also to be deliv- 
ered, set free from the bondage of sin 
and death into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. (Romans 8:19-22.) 
Mankind will have the same opportu- 
nity for life that Adam had at first. 
But they will have the advantage of 
Adam, in that they have had six thou- 
sand years’ experience under the de- 
gradation of the fall, during which the 
world has been learning the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin and their need of Di- 
vine assistance. 


The Present Outlook. 


Yet with all the experience of six 
thousand years behind us, the world 
to-day is plunged into the most terri- 
bie war ever known.- Each nation im- 
agines that God is with it. The spirit 
of anger, bitterness and hate is spread- 
ing everywhere, notwithstanding there 
are blessings, comforts and conven- 
iences to-day such as the world never 
even dreamed of before. These bless- 
ings are coming because we are living 
in the dawn of the New Dispensation. 
but the fact is apparent that people are 
being injured by the wealth and other 

avors of our day. We have an in- 


THE CHURCH’S HOPE—THE WORLD’S HOPE 
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crease of education far above any pre- 
vious time. And what is the result? 
It is being used to defraud and over- 
reach fellow-men. It is being utilized 
to destroy men’s lives. In another 
century, if present conditions were 
permitted to continue, it would be 
worse. 

Light and knowledge entering the 
heart that is unsanctified, unconse- 
crated to God, merely increase the 
power to do evil. Through sharpened 
intellectual perceptions the increase of 
ability operates along the lines of sel- 
fishness. The only ones ready to re- 
ceive aright God’s favors and to profit 
by them are those who have yielded 
themselves to God, who have re- 
nounced their own wills and have ac- 
cepted his will. Upon these the bless- 
ings of God have a sanctifying effect. 
Increased knowledge adds to their 
power for good. 

We are glad that we have given our 
hearts to God, and that our eyes of 
understanding have been opened to 
see more and more the lengths, 
breadths, heights and depths of God’s 
Justice, Wisdom, Power and Love. 
How refreshing this is to our hearts! 
It is good to be so near to the ushering 
in of the New Dispensation; for our 
Anchor of Hope is grounded firmly in 
God. Soon He will deliver Zion— 
“when Morning appeareth!” 


Trouble Precursor of Coming Glory 


Upon the battlefields of Europe 
there is now being sacrificed the 
flower of the strength of every coun- 
try embroiled in war; and the war 
spirit is spreading. In every country 
engaged in this mighty conflict the 
death list is piling up prodigiously. 
Homes are being devastated; wealth 
is being consumed. Revolution and 
anarchy will be sure to follow. Of 
this time our Lord Jesus declared, 
“Except those days be _ shortened, 
there should no flesh be saved; but 
for the Elect’s sake they shall be 
shortened.” (Matthew 24:21, 22.) 
Then “the desire of all nations shall 
come.” Through Messiah’s Kingdom 
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shall be granted the peace, prosperity 
and blessing for which the poor world 
have so long hoped, and striven in vain 
to bring about through their own ef- 
forts. 

Thank the Lord that He has given 
His people to know what is to follow 
this dark night of trouble. What a 
biessing He has granted in the knowl- 
edge that there is a golden lining to 
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God has a great blessing in store for 
all the families of the earth. Let us . 
show them how comprehensive is the 
Bible Hope. It will be a sad day for 
the world when the plowshare of trou- 
ble shall go in deep; yet the experi- 
ence will prove to be a blessing. When 
mankind shall see everything begin- 
ning to collapse, then they will begin 
to realize that there is no hope except 


in God, then they will be willing to 
be taught. Then they will say, “Lo, 
this is our God! We have waited for 
Him, and He will save us!—lIsaiah 
25 :6-9. 


the black clouds now gathering thick 
around humanity! Let us not dwell 
too much on the coming trouble, how- 
ever. Rather let us point men to the 
time beyond. Let us tell them that 


THE STEVENSON HOUSE 


The tooth of Time is gnawing ruthlessly 
At this decrepit house in Monterey, 
Wherein the Master tarried for a day. 

- As yet the ancient shell stands steadily, 
But one more little span of years will see 
Its gaunt form fall in ruin and decay, 
And crumbling to a little heap of clay 
Become a legend and a memory. 


The cities built of tears and brick and stone 

Will pass like this, new races rise and die, 

And still the heart that weeps and is alone 

Shall find new brighteness in the murky sky 

And face with braver smile life’s bleakest morn— 
Because a man named Stevenson was born. 


WHITNAH. 
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By Obed Calvin 


ity with which money circulates. 

They are affected by the use of 

supplementary devices, such as 
bank checks. They are affected by 
competition and the per capita pro- 
duction of the soil. They are affected 
by the faith, hope and charity in the 
realms of speculation and enterprise; 
but mastering all these factors of 
prices are the actual amount of gold 
coin and bullion in sight, and the 
amount in annual output of the 
mines. 

The former financial stringency and 
present unsettled conditions occasioned 
in this country by the war in Europe 
serve to exemplify the above. The 
excessive and continued importation of 
gold at this time is an exceedingly 
grave and growing menace to the or- 
derly and safe progress of business in 
this country. There is a normal status, 
or equilibrium, between countries of 
the world, in industry, in gold hold- 
ings, and in all relations with each 
other. That status is not fixed, and 
cannot be changed violently without 
reaction. It is being so changed now, 


wi are affected by the rapid- 


Hish Prices---Causes and Remedies 


Billman, M. P. L. 


and the prudent man will beware of 
the reaction. The United States is ob- 
taining more than its share of the 
world’s gold, as gold is distributed un- 
der ordinary conditions, and when the 
war is over it will not be able to hold 
the excess. It is impossible to use ad- 
ditional credit made available by fur- 
ther increase in gold reserves without 
raising costs and prices in this coun- 
try, and the war is not going to last 
long enough for us to get far on a 
career planned only for war condi- 
tions. 

It is believed that when the leading 
nations of the world are drawn together 
in conference for the restoration of 
Peace, and for what is believed will 
result in universal and permanent 
Peace between all nations, considera- 
tion will necessarily be given to the 
determination and establishment of a 
stable International Standard of value 
and other appropriate remedies. 

The primary causes of the increas- 
ing cost of living, the remedies, and 
some of the proposed methods of ap- 
plying these remedies are here out- 
lined : 


THE HIGH AND INCREASING COST OF LIVING 


CAUSES. 


(a) The enormous and 
constantly increasing 
production of gold result- 
ing in a “gold standard’ 
of constantly depreciat- 
ing purchasing power, 


i. e., a constant apprecia- 
tion of the price of the 
things which the stand- 
ard coins will buy. 


Increase of wages. 


REMEDIES. 


An international stand- 
ard of value, i. e., “‘a sta- 
ble monetary yardstick.” 


METHODS. 


By all the nations of 
the world getting to- 
gether and gradually in- 
creasing the amount of 
gold which the standard 
coins REPRESENT; 
thereby doing away with 
the constant depreciation 
of the purchasing power 
of these coins, and VICE 
VERSA if reverse condi- 
tions demand. 


Industrial warfare; 
i. e., strikes, and labor 
legislation, i. e., Old Age 
Pensions, Minimum Wage 
Laws, Industrial Insur- 
ance, Conciliation Boards, 
etc. 


wats ‘as ry 


Le 


of competition. 
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(a2) Monetary  infla- 
tion. 

(1) Expanding credits 
in use as “token” or ; 
“paper money;’’ banking 
credits in the form of de- 
posits subject to check. 

(2) Concentration of 
population in cities, fa- 
cilitating the more rapid 
utilization of “Token 
Money,”’’ check, etc. 


(b) The breaking down 


Increased 
acreage. 


(c) The declining per 
capita production from 4 
the soil. 


{ per acre. 


The Increasing Production of Gold. 


The primary or master cause of the 
high and increasing cost of living 
throughout the world is the depreciat- 
ing purchase power of money through 
the world’s enormous and constantly 
increasing production of gold. In 1900 
the world’s production was $254,556,- 
000. In 1913, $455,345,423, or almost 
double what it was in 1900. 


A Dollar Buys Less. 


The weight of the gold dollar re- 
mains unchanged, but its value or pur- 
chasing power does not. It is gener- 
ally recognized that as the production 
of gold increased the value of gold 
must necessarily decrease, but as gold 
is the standard of value, its deprecia- 
tion is displayed in its decreasing pur- 
chasing power, or in other words, in a 
constant appreciation of the things 
which the standard coins will buy. 
During the last fifteen years, although 
the gold dollar has remained the same 
in size, its purchasing power has fallen 


Monetary reform. 


Banking reform. 


Trust regulation. 


Control of middlemen 


Increased 


Currency reform, guar- 


A return to basic or 
hard money. 
anty of deposits, etc. 


Dissolution, govern- 
ment control, tariff re- 
vision downward on trust 
controlled commodities. 

Patent law revision. 


Abolition of middle- 


men’s agreements. 
Cooperation. 


Reclamation, i. e., irri- 


gation and drainage pro- 
availa ble jects. 


Conservation, i. e., 
Federal and State preser- 
vation of vast territories. 

Scientific and intensive 
farming, i. e., reclama- 
production tion, fertilization and 
conservation of the soil. 
Vocational education; 
farm financing. 


during this period to perhaps two- 
thirds of its former purchasing value. 
This depreciation in the value of the 
respective standards of value, or this 
shrinkage in what Professor Fisher 
terms the “Monetary Yardstick,” has 
injured all those who have received a 
fixed number of dollars, such as wage 
earners, salaried men, savings bank 
depositors, and the like. 

As a remedy, reference is here made 
and indorsemert given to Professor 
Fisher’s plan for an ‘International 
Standard of Value,” to be fixed and 
regulated by an International Mone- 
tary Commission. As a method of 
carrying the proposed remedy into ef- 
fect, I cannot do better than to quote 
the words of Professor Fisher relative 
to his plan: 

“My own plan virtually amounts to restor- 
ing the seigniorage on gold, that seigniorage 
to be annually readjusted according to the 
statistics or index number of the price level. 
This plan would tend to restrain the coinage 
of gold through the mints. It would not de- 
stroy the gold standard, but merely stabilize 


it. Gold bullion would still be the ultimate 
concrete basis of every dollar; but instead of 
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the bullion being fixed, and varying in pur- 
chasing power, it would be fixed in purchas- 
ing power and varying in weight. The plan 
would not be subjected to the danger of po- 
litical manipulation, which has been the weak 
point in most proposals for producing a 
monetary stability. It would work as auto- 
mutically as the mint works.”’ 


Monetary Inflation. 


Closely allied with the first men- 
tioned cause of the increasing cost of 
living, and in fact a mere species or 
result of it, is Monetary Inflation. The 
precise extent to which these new sup- 
plies of gold, entering for the most 
part the bank reserves of the principal 
financial centers, and thus becoming 
the basis of credit, have affected prices 
cannot be definitely determined, as the 
influence is an intangible one, but it is 
generally conceded to be one of the 
universal factors. There can be no 
doubt, however, that in place of the 
former fear of the scarcity of gold, 
such a redundancy has arisen that 
swollen bank reserves have stimulated 
loans at a low rate, manufacturing 
plants have been extended, and the 
prices of commodities have advanced 
with a rapidity which has lessened the 
purchasing power of wages, and has 
brought the world under a true “Cross 
of Gold.” Furthermore, statistics 
show that, during the last ten years in 
this country, there has been a very 
great and unusual increase in the 
amount of business transacted by 
check. In fact, in large cities, bank 
checks perform from 90 to 95 per cent 
of the transations and settlements of 
business. Furthermore, the concen- 
tration of the population in cities has 
facilitated the rapid utilization of such 
form of “Token Money.” 

The present financial stringency oc- 
casioned in this country by the war in 
Europe serves to exemplify the above. 
At the beginning of the last week in 
July the business world was moving 
along as usual. By the end of the 
week, the Great War in Europe had 
demolished all the vast machinery of 
credit and exchange by which modern 
business is transacted. The headlong 
effort everywhere was to convert 
paper into gold and far-off credits into 
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credits at home. The former period of 
financial inflation and seeming pros- 
perity was being replaced by a period 
of liquidation—a return to basic or 
hard money—and gold is the unit of 
ultimate redemption. 

Two primary remedies have been 
proposed in connection with the sub- 
ject of Montetary Inflation, to wit: 1. 
Monetary Reform, and (2) Banking 
Reform. Briefly stated, the first re- 
form may be carried out through a re-~ 
turn to basic or hard money, etc., and 
the second through Currency Reform, 
Guaranty of Deposits, etc. 

As the increase in wages has not 
kept pace with the constantly depre- 
ciating purchasing power of money, or 
in other words with the constant ap- 
preciation of the price of the things 
which the standard coins will buy, it 
has been proposed to offset this ap- 
preciation in the prices of commodities 
through an increase of wages. Two 
primary methods of securing the de- 
sired increase of wages are recognized, 
to wit: (1) Industrial Warfare, or in 
other words, Strikes, such as have 
typified past policies of Labor Organi- 
zations, or (2) Labor Legislation, in 
the form of Old Age Pensions, Mini- 
mum Wage Laws, Industrial Insur- 
ance, Conciliation Boards, etc. 


The Breaking Down of Competition. 


The second great cause of the in- 
creasing cost of living is the Breaking 
Down of Competition. Two primary 
remedies have been proposed: (1) 
Trust Regulation, and (2)Control of 
Middlemen. As a means of regulating 
the trusts, a number of remedies have 
been proposed. One is to dissolve 
them and re-establish competition, and 
the cther is to reorganize them and put 
them under government control. A 
method which might at least curb the 
great growth of trusts would be Tariff 
Revision downward on trust controlled 
commodities. Still other reformers 
propose to revise the Patent Laws. 

Another remedy for restoring com- 
petition is the Control of Middlemen, 
who have in many cases done away 
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with formerly existing competition. 
One method proposed in this connec- 
tion is the Supervision of Middlemen’s 
Associations, while others propose the 
Abolition of all Price Agreements. An- 
other method is for the people them- 
selves to furnish competition with the 
middlemen by means of cooperation 
among themselves. 


The Declining Per Capita Production 
From the Soil. 


The third great cause of the high 
and increasing cost of living is the De- 
clining Per Capita Production from the 
Soil. The tendency of the times is 
for the people to aggregate in large 
cities and to devote themselves to 
manufacturing, commercial and dis- 
tributing occupations, rather than to 
agricultural and farming development. 
The result is that there are propor- 
tionately fewer people raising the ne- 
cessities of life. Between 1890 and 
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1910 the average number of wage earn- 
ers in manufacturing pursuits in the 
United States increased 55 per cent, 
while those engaged in agriculture in- 
creased 40 per cent. The remedies 
proposed are Increased Available 
Acreage—and this may be carried 
out through Reclamation and Conser- 
vation; and last, but by no means least 
—Increased Production through Scien- 
tific and Intensive Farming. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
a stable International Standard of 
Value must be adopted, together with 
such uniform currency and banking 
systems as are best calculated to pre- 
vent the recurrence of money panics 
and financial disturbances. Competi- 
tion should be restored through trust 
regulation and the control of middle- 
men, and the per capita production of 
the soil still further encouraged and 
extended by reclamation, conserva- 
tion, vocational education, farm financ- 
ing, and other effective methods. 


ONE DAY AT A TIME 


We only live one day at a time— 

One fleeting day. 

No matter if gold be the sandy shore— 
Or shadows loom gray. 

The hours that lengthen ‘neath sorrow’s prick, 
Vanish, when joy draws nigh— 

And friends that bask in our merry mood 
Flee, when we sigh. 

The cup that is fullest of pleasure’s froth 
Is quickest drained, 

And time dries eyes that blistered hot, 
When teardrops rained. 


Yes! 


Laughter is measured in one short span, 


So fades the sigh, 
For, we only live one day at a time: 


You, dear, and I. 


AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES. 
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Does Drunkenness Follow Prohibition ? 


By Harry David Kerr, LL. B. 


Author of “Prison Reform,” “If the People Could Own What They Use,” 


“The Farce of Trial by Jury,” “Price 
ness, etc. 


HAT is true temperance? It 

WV is as far removed from pro- 

hibition as it is from drun- 
kenness. 

In the past fifty years, temperance 
has increased to a wonderful degree, 
not, however, because of the work of 
the prohibitionist, but in spite of it. 
Man’s morals never have been and 
never will be changed by legislation. 
To pass a law prohibiting the sale 
or use of any alcoholic beverage, is 
a farce, for no such law will ever be 
cbeyed, but, instead, is only held up 
to ridicule. Whisky, which is half al- 
cohol, and strong spirits packed so as 
to be inconspicuous, will be smuggled 
into the State, into the city or town, 
and finally into the home, where it will 
- do more physical injury in ten days 
than beer or light wine could do in 
ten years. 

Travel through the State of Maine, 
Kansas, Arizona, or any of the other 
“dry” States. You will see a working- 
man lying beside the road drunk to 
stupefaction, his pockets empty ex- 
cept for the drained whisky flask. 
Compare this sight with the working- 
man of Germany or France, or any of 
the German sections in New York 
City: On a Sunday or any other day, 
you will see him taking his glass of 
beer, or the Frenchman his glass of 
wine, temperately, with his family, 
wholly unmolested. 

You don’t reform a man by hanging 
him. Nor can you reform the liquor 
traffic by passing a law eliminating all 
alcoholic beverages. The great thing 
that prohibitionists lack is common 
sense. 


They also lack knowledge of 


Maintenance—The Salvation of Busi- 


their subject. To accuse the earnest 
prohibitionist of being insincere would 
be wholly wrong. Of course they are 
sincere, but so were the men sincere 
who once tried to make people relig- 
ious by the thumbscrew and the rack. 
Fanatical prohibitionists state that the 
world would be infinitely better if the 
“curse of drink” were removed. To 
this we surely agree, for the “curse of 
drink” is intemperance, and we are all 
as anxious to do away with that as the 
most radical teetotaler. 

Just because a man has had a son 
turn out a drunkard, does not by any 
manner of means indicate his right or 
capacity for making laws to regulate 
the drink traffic. On the contrary, it 
proves that the father did not under- 
stand the drink question, or his son 
would not have turned out a drunkard. 
Statistics prove that three-fourths and 
over of sons who are drunkards at 
twenty were born of fathers who were 
prohibitionists. The boys had to 
drink in secret, so they became drunk- 
ards as soon as they got the opportu- 
nity. If this is true of prohibition 
families, it is likewise true of prohibi- 
tion States. Any effort to make entire 
communities total abstainers against 
their will, increases drunkenness and 
demoralizes those communities. 

In Russia there are two kinds of 
drinks: Vodka (which is about the 
same in alcoholic strength as whisky), 
and beer or wine. From sundown Sat- 
urday to sunrise Monday the sale of 
Vodka is prohibited; the sale of beer 
or wine is not interrupted. No drun- 
kenness whatever is ever seen on Sun- 
day. 
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Beer and light wines are the temper- 
ate drinks that not only do not harm 
physically, but which are a substantial 
benefit as a mild stimulant. 

Ninety-five per cent of all men drink 
some form of stimulant. A law passed 
which makes it impossible for them 
to get the mild stimulants openly will 
only tend to make them get the violent 
drinks secretly, and you, who pass 
such a law, make them drunkards. 

A hundred years ago, our fore- 
fathers got periodically drunk. It was 
a matter to brag about, even among 
the greatest men, the statesmen of 
our nation. “Father, Dear Father, 
Come Home With Me Now” was the 
most popular song of the day. The 
farmer went to town with his crop, 
and came home in the bottom of the 
wagon. Many a time court would be 
adjourned so that the judge and the 
jury could “take a nip.” It was a 
common sight to see men dead drunk 
in the gutters and alleys of every town. 

What a wonderful change in that 
hundred years. Drunkenness is tol- 
erated nowhere. The man who to-day 
becomes dead drunk is not only not ad- 
mired, or taken as a matter of course, 
but he is made the most disgusting ob- 
ject of abject pity. 

Has prohibition had anything to do 
with this change? Not one scintilla. 
Maine, one of the first prohibition 
States, suffers more from drunkenness 
than any other State inthe Union. She 
harbors an army of secret drunkards. 
In Maine, per capita, there is ten times 
more drunkenness than there is in 
France or Germany. Maine prohibits 
the sale of all alcoholic beverages. In 
France there exists temperance, but 
ne prohibition. The French govern- 
ment publicly denounces the use of 
highly alcoholic drinks. It at the same 
time encourages and even subsidizes 
the sale of light natural wines. In 
Maine or Kansas, our most distinguish- 
ed “dry” States, there are 12 drunk- 
ards to every one in Germany, where 
prohibition has never been heard of. 
There is more drunkenness and there 
are more crimes and disorders due to 
drunkenness in any one of our south- 
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ern “dry” States than in Germany, 
France and Italy combined, three 
countries which are temperate, and 
where beer and light natural wines are 
used. 

The chief factor which has brought 
about this change from drunkenness to 
temperance in the last hundred years is 
the influx of Germans, French and 
Italians who have migrated to this 
country and have practiced and hand- 
ed down to their children the habit of 
indulging in beer and light wines 
which are their native beverages. 
American families have been strong- 
ly influenced by the sane and reason- 
able habits of their foreign brothers, 
and have imitated them in this re- 
spect. 

There may come a time when man 
will abstain from eating meat, but it 
will be a different man. There may 
come a time when man will abstain 
from the use of wines and mild stimu- 
lants, but it will be a different man. 
The desire of stimulants is one of 
the strongest implanted in the breast 
of man. It is written in the earliest 
legendary records of the most ancient 
races. It has been termed, that which 
lends the highest zest to life; the chief 
author of social happiness; that which 
fortifies the body of man against the 
approaches of age, and the visitations 
of calamity. 

It is irrational to legislate as though 
for all time, without knowledge of the 
nature or the force of the instincts 
against which the legislation is direct- 
ed. The drinking of alcoholic beverages 
is characteristic of strong and domi- 
nant races. Crude virtues can be 
transformed and polished, and even 
vices may be utilized and may furnish 
the basis and need of control and law; 
but where there is no force there can 
be no growth and no culture. Every- 
where since the beginning of the world 
creative spirit and alcoholic spirits 
have gone hand in hand. Alcohol and 
its kindred have been of great import- 
ance in fostering those social charac- 
ters upon which our present civiliza- 
tion rests. The greatest of obstacles 
to social amalgamation, to treaties, to 
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intercourse among tribes, were over- 
come by passing the festive bowl. Al- 
cohol favored common meeting ground 
of thought and feeling and broadened 
the whole social horizon. That alco- 
hol is physically harmful, does not de- 
termine its place in man’s evolution. 
Much that is in itself harmful or un- 
hygienic has been utilized and turned 
to advantage. The fatigue products 
of the body are to a high degree poi- 
sonous, to the tissues, yet their pres- 
ence seems necessary for the complete 
development of the powers of the or- 
ganism; and the harm they have 
caused may be more than compensated 
by increased activities of important 
functions. An abnormal degree of ex- 
haustion or poisoning will bring into 
action new powers and the resources 
' of the organism are marshalled and 
organized in a way that could never 
be accomplished by moderation. 

As to the effect of mild alcoholic 
stimulants upon the mind, one has only 
to glance at history’s pages to dis- 
cover that perhaps ninety per cent of 
our great builders, statesmen, jurists, 
artists, musicians and poets, have been 
mild drinkers; and in literature one 
may mention Burns, Byron, Coleridge, 
De Quincey, Poe, and an indefinite 
number of others. 

It has come to be an established fact 
among those who have given the mat- 
ter study, that beer and light wines are 
two of the most important foods that 
nourish the body. Beer is a powerful 
aid in the digestion of starchy foods, 
and by a peculiar combination and 
proportion of carbohydrates, phos- 
phates, alcohol and carbonic acid, is 
most valuable. No less an authority 
than Dr. Wiley, recognized as _ the 
greatest food expert in the United 
States, writes: “Beer is a veritable 
food product.” The famous Professor 
Gaertner says that one quart of beer 
is equal in food value to three-tenths 
pounds of bread as to the quantity of 
carbohydrates and to two ounces of 
bread, or nearly one ounce of meat, as 
to the quantity of albumen. Dr. 
Henry Davy, President of the British 
Medical Association, says that a meal 
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of cheese, bread and beer is infinitely 
more scientific than the food most of 
the children now get of bread, tea and 
jam. The “Hospital” (London), one 
of the leading journals of the world, 
says in an editorial: 

“It is time that the erroneous view 
that beer has no nutritive value in it- 
self should be exposed and discred- 
ited. The results of our commission 
show that beer is par excellence the 
nutritive alcoholic beverage. When a 
man drinks beer he drinks and eats at 
the same time, just as when he eats 
a bowl of soup. Our commissioners 
point out that a man might more 
properly be said to eat beer than to eat 
certain kinds of soup, or indeed water- 
melon. Our commissiofiers properly 
drive home the fact that when a man 
drinks beer habitually he is not only 
drinking, but eating. This beverage 
contains all the elements of a typical 
diet with the exception of fat, and in 
proportions approximately physiologi- 

It is a significant fact that up to the 
beginning of the present war in Eu- 
rope, Belgium, which was recognized 
as the thriftiest and most provident 
country in the world, consumes the 
greatest quantity of beer per head; 
three times, per head, as much as we 
do, and double as much wine. 

The great Thomas Jefferson, father 
of democracy, wrote in 1813 that “no 
nation is drunken where wine is cheap, 
and none sober where the dearness of 
wine substitutes ardent spirits as the 
common beverage.” 

The man who has a strong consti- 
tution and leads a strictly normal life, 
not overworked or underfed, may get 
along without alcoholic stimulant, but 
the overworked, underfed, physically 
weak, broken-down, sedentary man, 
needs his light beer or his glass of 
light wine daily as a stimulant. 

Prohibition drives out by law the 
bulky, harmless drinks of temperate 
people, and compels men who will 
drink, to take the concentrated stimu- 
lants, which are easily secreted and 
of which a very small amount will pro- 
duce drunkenness. 
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Over a dozen of our States have 
passed prohibition laws and after 
“seeing the light,” repealed them. In- 
stead of prohibition being a benefit, 
they learned that it was a serious 
harm. Such laws, they learned, tended 
to degrade morals by refusing to rec- 
ognize natural laws. They learned 
that it fostered illicit traffic, which in- 
creased the drink evil. They learned 
that the habitual disregard of the pro- 
hibition laws tended to create and fos- 
ter disrespect of all law, both civil and 
criminal. Such law intensifies politi- 
cal dissensions, incites to social strife 
and abridges the public serise of self- 
respecting liberty. 

Let us look back and see how the 
States have fared that have accepted 
prohibition. 

It is an established fact that wher- 
ever prohibition laws are passed the 
results are increased taxation, decline 
of prosperity, and general stagnation. 
Maine, the oldest prohibition State in 
the union, had, when she adopted pro- 
hibition in 1860, a population of 21.2 
to the square mile. Thirty years later 
it was 21.7. What do the prohibition- 
ists think of this wonderful growth in 
population? The “dry” States have 
ever been conspicuous for loss of pop- 
ulation, pauperism, economic ruin, 
crime and_ discontent. Prohibition 
States lose the enormous revenues by 
which many charitable and educa- 
tional institutions are maintained, 
which, in turn, works a hardship to 
the people who have to finally pay the 
bills. In 906 towns in thirty-three dif- 
ferent States, 644 of them under pro- 
hibition laws, the average tax rate on 
each $100 of valuation in 1902 was 
$2.43 in the prohibition towns, and 
$1.59 in the towns where liquor was 
permitted. The average was 59 per 
cent higher in the prohibition than in 
the licensed towns. 

The 1910 United States census 
proves conclusively that prohibition 
cities, towns and localities run far be- 
hind the natural growth in population 
as compared with like places where 
there are not these restrictions. And 
while the prohibitionists have for 
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years insisted that where the saloons 
disappear, savings bank deposits in- 
crease, the United States Treasury re- 
port shows that the two principal pro- 
hibition States, Maine and Kansas, 
have lower average savings bank de- 
posits than any State not dominated by 
prohibition, and North Dakota, an- 
other prohibition State, has no savings 
banks at all! 

Does the prohibitionist realize what 
it means to wipe out from this country 
the beer industry, which ranks sixth 
in reference to the amount of capital 
invested? Do they realize what effect 
it would have on agriculture? That 
the production of beer consumes an- 
nually seven hundred and twenty mil- 
lion pounds of corn and forty-five mil- 
lion pounds of hops? And that the 
brewers consume, all told, over one 
hundred million dollars worth of 
American farm products? Do they 
realize that, even aside from distilled 
spirits, there is no industry which di- 
rectly contributes more to the cost of 
our government than the brewing in- 
dustry? An annual revenue of over 
$65,000,000. 

The State of California has over 
130,000 acres of wine grapes contain- 
ing over 90,000,000 vines, more than 
all other States in the entire United 
States. It represents an investment of 
$150,000,000, which returns an annual 
income of over $20,000,000. Over 
100,000 people are dependent upon 
California viticulture. In 1913, the 
State produced 42,307,600 gallons of 
wine (this does not include brandy or 
distilled liquors.) The grape industry 
about equals the orange industry in 
the State. 

The brewers, distillers and allied in- 
dustries pay in revenue to State and 
Federal governments more than $320,- 
000,000. At the beginning of the Span- 
ish-American war, at the time of the 
nation’s need, when $380,000,000 of 
war revenues were collected, the brew- 
ers alone paid one-third of the total 
sum required, without a single protest 
against the increased tax. 

Prohibitionists proceed on a theory 
that those who patronize saloons or 
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take a drink are weak or irresponsible 
and need a guardian. If they are 
given their way, will the next step 
be to tell us what we must smoke and 
eat and wear? Where is our free gov- 
ernment? Must the workingman who 
stands for the decent saloon be placed 
in the custody of the prohibitionist? 
The rich and well-to-do may indulge 
themselves at their clubs and at the 
sideboards of their homes, but the poor 
man may not indulge himself at the 
corner grocery. The rich man would 
supply his own demands in his own 
way, but would enforce upon his fel- 
lowman less fortunately situated a pol- 
icy which will compel him to a mode 
of life to which the rich man will not 
submit himself. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to defend the saloon as the present 
day saloon is managed, where distilled 
spirits are sold. With a State law, 
however, abolishing the manufacture 
and sale of distilled spirits, and allow- 
ing the manufacture and sale of beer 
and light natural wines, the saloon 
would, more than any socializing in- 
fluence of the present time, represent 
a greater attraction than any other 
force in bringing men together in in- 
timate relations. 

Gladstone once said, in speaking 
about the saloon, when he was asked 
to join in a temperance propagandism: 
“How can I, who have drunk good 
wine and beer all my life in a com- 
fortable room and among friends, 
coolly stand up and advise hard-work- 
ing fellow creatures to keep away 
from saloons and take the pledge ?” 

The saloon is the great meeting 
piace of common men. It is a place 
where the free flow of ideas and ideals 
is exercised. Personal contact of man 
and man produces and sustains ideals 
of home, of country, of humanity, of 
party and of cause. In such a place 
the common possession of ideas is 
favored, and the world is made a co- 
ordinated world. 

The saloon may be called a school 
of rough virtues, wherein a man may 
acquire self-control and learn stand- 
ards of conduct which surely are bet- 
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ter than none at all. The social spirit 
is awakened and made to expand, 
carrying him out of the narrow indi- 
vidualism of the home and his daily 
work. It keeps him in touch with the 
common funds of custom and belief, 
all of which contribute to the making 
of national life. Closing the saloon 
takes away the social life of a great 
number of people, removes the most 
important factor in the recreational 
life of the lower classes, or puts it 
under the ban of the law, and to this 
extent, increases the evils of monoto- 
nous specialization of labor, of narrow 
outlook and routine and sterile emo- 
tional life. 

The German saloon stands for beer 
drinking, not a place of inebriation. If 
it were but this, would the self-re- 
specting German take his wife and 
other female members of his family 
there? The saloon provides the only 
place in which sociability can be ob- 
tained for a nominal price by thou- 
sands of Germans who are sober and 
thrifty. 

The failure of the abolishment of 
the canteen in the army is a fitting 
example of what happens, only on a 
greater scale, when the saloon is abol- 
ished. It was the chief cause of giv- 
ing our army the worst hospital record 
of any army in the civilized world. 

The prohibitionists claim that di- 
minishing the number of saloons less- 
ens inebriety and resultant crime. Let 
us see if it does? The United States 
census (1903) shows that prohibitory 
Portland (Maine), which has no sa- 
loons and a population of 53,000, had 
one arrest for drunkenness for every 
twenty-four of the entire population, 
while Milwaukee (“made famous for 
its beer”), having a population of 315,- 
000 and 2,145 saloons, had only one 
arrest for drunkenness out of every 
142 of its total population. 

The motto of the prohibitionist is 
abolition or nothing—rule or ruin. The 
disreputable saloon is far more _ to 


their liking than the decent saloon, 
for the more disreputable the saloon 
the more ammunition for the cam- 


paign. 


If all saloons were made de- 
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cent and allowed to sell only light 
wines and beer, the bottom would 
soon drop out of the prohibition move- 
ment. 

If those interested will read the 
newspapers printed throughout the 
State of Oregon (one of our last States 
to go “dry’”), they will be awakened 
te the fact that prohibition is the fore- 
runner of evils that were never 
dreamed of. Over half the drug 
stores have a “blind pig,” or a “‘boot- 
leg.”” Opium and cocaine are in such 
great demand that the supply cannot 
meet it. Oregon, like Maine, is mo- 
bilizing its army of secret drunkards, 
fed, nurtured and harbored by a well 
meaning but puerile population of pro- 
hibitionists. The good citizens of Ore- 
gon who were loudest in their clamor 
for prohibition are now loudest in their 
prayers for its repeal. 

Should drink be abolished because 
it is abused? One may become blind- 
ed by fixing the eyes too long on the 
sun. Would you, therefore, despise 
the sun? The railroads kill about 
eight thousand persons each year in the 
United States. Would you abolish the 
railroads? The stock exchange brings 
misery to countless homes. Should we 
abolish the stock exchange? Thou- 
sands of our youths commit crimes, 
bring disaster, ruin and disease upon 
themselves through women, yet no one 
doubts that women are the greatest 
blessing of life. Water may refresh 
or it may drown. Fire may warm and 
it may burn. And so it is with drink. 
It may be abused and cause countless 
evils, or it may be used with modera- 
tion and healthful and beneficial re- 
sults. 

If more arguments were needed to 
convince that drunkenness follows pro- 
hibition, let the friends of prohibition 
consider this: 

The first State-wide prohibition 
movement began in 1907,-with the 
adoption of a State-wide law by the 
State of Georgia. The last report of 
the United States Internal Revenue 
before Georgia went “dry” shows the 
nation’s production of 150,110,197 gal- 
lons of distilled spirits. The report 


ending June 30, 1913, seven years 
later, shows a production of 193,606,- 
258 gallons, or an increase of 43,496,- 
061 gallons in that seven years. Dur- 
ing that seven years, seven States went 
“dry.” So that, as each State went 
“dry” each year, there was produced 
in this country an additional 6,213,- 
723 gallons of distilled spirits. Can 
the prohibitionists give any other rea- 
son why this additional six million gal- 
lons of distilled spirits was produced, 
as each one of the States went dry, ex- 
cept the only sound and sensible rea- 
son that must be conceded by every 
unbiased mind that drunkenness fol- 
lows prohibition as consistently, as 
unerringly, and as surely as death 
follows life. 

There has been steady progress in 
France, Germany, England and 
America, all countries where mild al- 
coholic stimulants are drunk by the 
leading men. There has been stag- 
nation among the Mohammedans, Asi- 
atics and other teetotal nations, for 
example, India and Turkey. Rome 
did not fall on account of wine. It 
was gluttony, not drunkenness, that 
killed Rome, as is shown by the writ- 
ings of Tacitus, Sentonius, Juvenal 
and Petronious. It is an historical 
fact that the nations who have been 
liberal consumers of wine, beer and 
ale have always been in the vanguard 
of human progress, and have made 
the greatest sacrifices for liberty. 
From the days when the English Bar- 
ons, supported by generous jugs of 
mead, forced the grant of Magna 
Carta, down to the present war in 
Europe, where the beer-drinking Teu- 
tons have astounded the world with 
their valiant and brave fighting ability, 
strength and endurance, this fact 
stands prominently forth. 

Would the prohibitionists be sur- 
prised to learn that seven signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were 
brewers? George Washington, the 
father of our country, had a brew 
house in Virginia, and Patrick Henry 
of “Give me liberty or give me death”’ 
fame was a bartender. Who have you 
among prohibitionists to equal Glad- 
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stone, Bismarck, Moltke and Goethe? 

Prchibition is not needed to sober 
the world. The world sobers itself. 
The necessity of temperance is by 
economic consideration forced on 
every individual. The man who drinks 
to excess fails. One loses trust in him 
and he loses his job. He sees about 
him the men who are at work, the good 
workers are not the drunkards. No 
prohibitory law is necessary. The 
eyes of every young man more quickly 
grasp the situation than all the laws 
in Christendom could instil. Tear 
down every saloon and brewery and 
anything and everything outside the 
man that you argue is a temptation 
and cause of defection, and you will 
begin a campaign of destruction that 
will practically empty manhood—-for 
the will of the supposed victim re- 
mains untouched. Your work will 
have been in vain, for a man cannot 
escape from himself. It is inner con- 
trol through organized interests that ts 
the ideal of an education of the indi- 


vidual and the same ideal must 
be maintained in the education of 
society. 


It is temperance through inner con- 
trol that we must work towards if we 
wish to live in moral freedom, and 
not in a stage of development in whicn 
a large part of the energy of one group 
must be expended in controlling the 
actions of another, thus using two 


sources of energy with a wholly un- 
productive result. 

Of all forms of drinking, none is 
more ruinous than the solitary drink. 
As soon as the feeling of repugnance 
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has been overcome, there is no limit 
and no inhibition. It is, in most cases, 
an easy thing to cure the social drinker 
of the large cities, but very hard to 
break the lonely drinker of the “dry” 
towns. 

Let us discard our fanatical blue 
glasses, and let the blessed sunshine 
throw the light of common sense on 
the subject. Every decent person to- 
day is a believer in temperance, but 
every decent person is not a prohibi- 
tionist. We all recognize excessive 
drinking as indecent and a curse, but 
let us be quite fair and recognize what 
is lawful. Prohibition will never pro- 
hibit. Where it has been tried it has 
proved farcical and morally corrupt- 
ing in the artificiality of life and mor- 
als it has no doubt fostered. If the 
legal traffic is absolutely suppressed 
while the appetite remains, it merely 
runs into illicit channels. And illicit 
traffic aggravates the evils of drinking 
enormously. 

Our prohibitory statute-makers, 
working from a benevolent motive. 
have debauched politicians, corrupted 
legislatures and soiled the processes 
of the courts. The evils of drink ex- 
ist, and to neglect their cure would be 
criminal, but to rush on to the con- 
clusion that every vineyard ought, 
therefore, to be devastated, that every 
brewery should be razed, that the will 
of man, who lives in a free country, 
should be forcibly bent to the ground 
like the twig of a sapling, to satisfy 
the insane desires of a minority of the 
brains of this country, is unworthy of 
the logic of a self-governing nation. 
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AFTERWARD? 


Why mourn they o’er my mortal clay, 

The prison of a soul now free, 

Or eulogize what is decay— 

Bedeck my bier with flowers sweet— 

With voices hushed and silent tread 
Approach my corse? They think me dead! 


Why shed those reminiscent tears 
Upon a thing beyond recall ? 
I am not there and am not dead! 


’Tis Nature’s law since Time began 

That all things turn to earth again, 

Each in allotted time. 

Then why do they bewail my fate? 

All pass, must pass, through Nature’s gate. 


Alone, the forest monarch falls, 

And granite, Time disintegrates. 
Gigantic torrents sink to earth, 
Sweet flowers bloom and fade away. 
The seasons come and go. 

’Twas ever so, will ever be; 

Then ’tis not right, ‘tis not just 

That mortal man return to dust? 


No mortal mind has e’er conceived 
The wonders that are now perceived. 
As swiftly as the meteor’s flight 
My soul conceives Eternal Light. 
There is no day—there is no night— 
Nor heat, nor cold do I now feel. 
All pain and sorrow seem unreal; 
No sound I hear, except it be 
Sweet paeans of my victory 

As I approach Infinity. 

I have no fear, I know no dread, 

For God is here—I am not dead. 


Ww». E. BRODERSEN. 
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ITH the unfortunate conditions 

WV throughout Europe preclud- 

ing all thought of pleasure 

travel across the Atlantic, the 

ever increasing throngs of tourists are 

scrutinizing their maps in search of 

an alternative which will not only pro- 

vide the usual and ever delightful 

ocean voyage, but also as many of the 

travel worn attractions of the Old 
World as possible. 

Of the many places on the map up- 
on which the eye may rest none, prob- 
ably, is more appealing than—‘The 
Isles of Peace”—delightful, fascinat- 
ing Hawaii. 

The Hawaiian Islands to-day enjoy 
the distinction of being “‘the only safe 
insular tourist resort in the world.” A 
glance at any war map will show how 
directly Uncle Sam’s latest annexed 
territory comes within this meaning, 
and will also indicate that Americans 
who have adopted the slogan of “See 
America First’? must naturally include 
the Hawaiian Islands in that category. 

Lying in the North Pacific Ocean be- 
tween 18 deg. 48 min., and 22 deg. and 
14 min. North Latitude, and 154 deg. 
48 min. and 160 deg. 13 min. West 
Longitude, about 2,100 miles S. W. 
of San Francisco, these islands are 
geographically and sentimentally the 
“Heart of the Pacific.” 
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There are eight inhabited islands, 
the largest being Hawaii, from which 
the group takes its name, with an area 
of 4,015 square miles. The second is 
Maui, 728 square miles; and then 
comes Oahu 598, Kauai 547, Molokai 
261, Lanai 139, Nihau 97, Kahoolawe 
69 square miles, or a total area of 6,449 
square miles. Outlying islands to the 
northwest, which are properly consid- 
ered as in the group, may have a com- 
bined area of six square miles. 

The Hawaiian Islands have long 
been removed from the classification 
of being old fashioned and unmodern, 
and are totally unlike the Samoan, Ta- 
hitian and Marquesas groups of islands 
in the South Seas. They are typically 
American in their development, and 
there is little of the old time Hawaiian 
life to be found anywhere in the 


The Sport of Kings. Surf riding at 
Waikiki. 
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Islands. Every island is criss-crossed 
with macadamized and oil-bound roads 
particularly designed for automobile 
traveling and up-to-date hotels are to 
be found even in the remote places. 

Honolulu, the capital city, has a 
population of about 90,000, a good 
portion of which are Asiatics, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, Russians, and 
other foreign peoples. It has a 
splendid electric street car system, the 
cars having been built in St. Louis and 
Philadelphia. Its hotels are of a pala- 
tial character, and are as up-to-date as 
those found in the large mainland 
cities. As the capital city of the old 
monarchy, it contains an executive 
building for the territorial officials, a 
building erected in 1886, as the pal- 
ace of King Kalakaua; opposite is the 
Judiciary building. Both are architec- 
tural works which would be creditable 
to architects at the present day. 

Hilo, on Hawaii, is the 
second city and a place of 
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various other alluring attractions, it is 
2 veritable paradise for the tourist. 

Conjure up a memory of the most 
perfect May Day, when sunshine, soft 
airs and the fragrance of buds and 
smiling nature combine to make the 
heart glad, multiply it by 365, and the 
result is the climate of Hawaii, world- 
excelling in its equableness. 

Honolulu has the most perfect bath- 
ing resort in the world. This is a 
broad statement, but none of the thou- 
sands of visitors who see Waikiki 
Beach ever go away disputing the 
claim. 

Only at Waikiki Beach may one wit- 
ness and partake in the remarkable 
sports of surf-canoeing and surf-board 
riding, the most exhilarating and fas- 
cinating sports in the world. The na- 
tive Hawaiians have practiced surfing 
since prehistoric times, but at present 
white boys and men, and even women, 
are close rivals for 
the honors of first 


considerable importance, place with them, 

with a very bright future as a 4 and daily an ani- 

the principal port of the mated crowd of 

largest island of the group. pa, surfers seek this 
The Hawaiians are a =e lovely beach. 


stalwart, healthy race. They . 
are generous, pleasure-lov- 
ing, natural musicians and 
orators, usually well edu- 
cated. They never were 
cannibals. They welcomed 
the earliest visitors gladly, 


and speedily embraced religion. 
Hawaii offers much to the “wan- 
derer.”” With its tropical climate, pic- 
turesque scenery, world renowned 
bathing beaches, natural wonders and 


In her volcanoes 
Hawaii possesses 
Battractions that for sublimity and 
awe-inspiring grandeur eclipse any- 
thing of their order. Nowhere else 
may one stand on the brink of a 
living volcano and gaze into a lake 
of molten lava, the waves of which, 
the while, break in fiery billows at 


The Sentinal 
of Aloha- 
Land. 


the base of the cliffs upon which you 
stand; or witness the unguessed forces 
of nature working beneath that awful 
fluid mass, ever and anon forcing up- 
ward to a startling height great fire- 
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fountains, which 
rise and fall and 
pulsate as some liv- 
ing thing. Thou- 
sands of persons 
make long pilgri- 
mages every year 
to gaze at a smok- 
ing mountain in 
Italy, or in Mex- 
ico, a few of the 
more rugged mak- 
ing the heart break- 
ing pilgrimage to 
the summit to look 
into a smoke ob- 
scured chasm. In 
Hawaii other thou- 
sands are riding up 


the mountain’ 


slopes in automo 
biles to within 
twenty-five yards 
of Kilauea in per- 
fect comfort and 
safety. Kilauea 
has been continu- 
ally active as far 
back as fra- 
dition traces, 
and never 
dis appoints. 
By reason of . 
its ease of ac- 
cess, as well 
as on account 
of its super- 
lative import- 
ance, Kilauea 
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Islands. 
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is the most visited spot in the 


Service to the Islands is excep- 


tionally good, 
there being sev- 
eral steamer 
lines operating 
regularly be- 
tween the main- 
land and the 
islands. 

The Great 
Northern Pacific 
S. S. Company 
will shortly in- 
augurate a four 
day service to 
the islands, 
which is expect- 
ed to do much 
to assist in re- 
lieving the con- 
gestion due to 
the heavy influx 
of tourists to the 
island paradise 
owing to close 
of other meccas. 


Native 
Pa-u 
Rider. 
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In the Realm of Bookland 


“Four Things There Are,” by May 
Stanathan. 


There is a passage in John Mase- 
tield’s “Everlasting Mercy,” in which 
he tells of seeing, after his conversion, 
a camp of gypsies, and speaks of 
gypsy souls who prefer to remain out- 
side rather than give up their free- 
dom. So these poems have been writ- 
ten outside of any model or precedent, 
and without any known influence or 
convention either of style or matter. 
They might well, therefore, have been 
entitled “Gypsy Verses.” They range 
in subject from “To a Picture of Luci- 
fer” and “Helen to Hector—Slain”’ to 
“Little Sam” and “Ole Mister Peters.” 
Some of the poems are based on per- 
sonal experiences, and some, as may 
be inferred from the first two titles 
just given, on experiences of the ima- 
gination only. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1 net. Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


“Chimalman and Other Poems,” by 
Grace Ellis Taft, author of “Cay- 
uja Notes,” etc. 


The foreword by Rose de Vaux 
Royer best describes this idyllic story 
as unique among Indian myths, being 
absolutely native to Mexican folk-lore, 
from their genesis about the year 700 
A. D. When the conquest of Mexico 
brought the Christian fathers into this 
field they were astonished by the sim- 
ilarity of this story to that portrayed 
in the life of the Virgin Mary.. Their 
belief was that the “Chimalman” myth 
was a grotesque perversion of some 
Biblical narrative taken from the lips 
of an educated white captive. Later 
investigation proves it to be an origi- 
nal Mexican idea nearly a thousand 
years old at the time Cortez invaded 
Mexico. All the characters introduced 
in the present version are the creation 
of the author, except of course the 
general idea of “Chimalman” and the 
deities portrayed from the Aztec pan- 
theon. The plan of this series of tiny 


plays is to introduce a single scene in 
the life of the god Quetzalcoatl in each 
one; and a further series of plays, al- 
ready begun, will complete this Quet- 
zalcoatl cycle in a dozen playlets, with 
cennecting lyrics to complete the idea. 
Three only of these plays are included 
in the present volume. 

Price $1.00. Published by The 
Cameo Press, N. Y. 


“Dances, Drills and Story Plays, For 
Every Day and Holidays.” By Nina 


B. Lamkin, Director of Normal 
Course in Physical Education, 
School of Oratory and Physical 


Education, Evanston, III. 


Through a varied and extended per- 
iod in directing the dances, drills and 
games of young folk the author has 
discovered the principles that exercise 
the imagination and develop the initia- 
tive through these forms of recrea- 
tions. The best results are brought 
about by becoming their leader rather 
than their director. Through this 
change in the conception of director- 
ship stereotyped gymnastics is trans- 
lated into dramatization, recreation 
and health training combined, for 
children of all ages. This type of work 
reaches its true development in the 
new wonderful pageants. The rythms, 
drills and dances in this little book for 
the use of boys and girls, and even 
grown-ups, will prove most valuable 
to those who desire proven delightful 
effects for such outdoor dances, drills, 
story plays, costumes and aesthetic 
dances. 

Price 75 cents. Published by T. S. 
Denison & Co., Chicago. 


“America Kelsey: A Romance of the 
Great San Joaquin Valley,” by Dave 
S. Matthews. [Illustrated with re- 


productions of San Joaquin (Cali- 

fornia) Valley scenes. 

This is a fictional story of life in 
the great San Joaquin Valley based on 
The heroine is 


actual historical facts. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 


N THIS DAY AND AGE 
attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if you 

expect to make the most out of life. 
Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as possible 
for your own self-satisfaction, 
which is alone well worth your 
efforts, but you will find the 
world in general judging you 
greatly if not wholly, by your 
therefore it pays to 
‘look your best’’ at all times. 
Permit moO one to see you 
looking Otherwise; it wil! in- 
jure yeur welfare! Upon the 
impressi0M you constantly make 
rests the failure or success of 
your life. Which is to be your «lti- 
mate destiny? My new Nose- 
Shaper (Model 22) 
corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly. safely 
and permanentiy, Is pleasant 
and does not interfere with one’s 
occupation, being worn at night. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


After 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if sot satisfactory 
648 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Vose Player Piano 
is so constructed that even a little 


child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. 
Catalogue and literature sent on request to those 
interested. Send today. 
o You should become a satisfied owner of a 


PIANO 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 189 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Gur special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 

rations. 
we read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


4803-4813 FRONT AVENUE 
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TRADE IN YOUR OLD TYPEWRITER 


ON THE LIGHT RUNNIN 


Send us the name, model and serial number of your 7 
on ge and we will at once mail you our New a 

atalog and write you exchange offer on the New Fox 
Model No. 24, cash or time payments. 


Write for New Schedule of Prices to Dealers— 
Prices are the lowest ever made on high grade 
typewriters. We have a new model, new price, and a 
wholly new policy under a new management. Please 
mention Overland Monthly for 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY > 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


America Kensey, the first white girl 
to live in the section of California now 
known as San Joaquin County. In- 
dians and early settlers naturally fill 
the background. The book furnishes 
a well rounded idea of the early pio- 


neers who settled in the State during» 


the period when the Indians were 
plentiful and wandering trappers were 
seeking beaver and otter pelts along 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
river. The thread of romance running 
through these descriptions are divert- 
ing. 

Printed by the Stockton Record 
Print, Stockton, California. 


The Century Co.’s September pub- 


lications are as follows: ““Wilson and: 


the Issues,” by George Creel; “The 
Private Secretary: His Duties and 
Opportunities,” by Edward Jones Kil- 
duff; ‘“Society’s Misfits,” by Made- 
leine Z. Doty; “The Camera Man,” by 
Francis A. Collins; “On the Battle- 
Front of Engineering,” by A. Russell 
Bond, editor of the Scientific Ameri- 
can; “The Dark Tower,” by Phyllis 
Bottome; “Olga Bradel,” by Stacy Au- 
monier; “The Keys of the City,” by 
Oscar Graeve; “Gulliver the Great, 
and Other Dog Stories,” by Walter A. 
Dyer; “The Sapphire Signet,” by Au- 
gusta Huiell Seaman; “Boyhood Stor- 
ies of Famous Men,” by Katherine D. 
Cather; “St. Nicholas’ Book of Plays 
and Operettas: Second Series.” 


“Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” by 

H. G. Wells. 

It could hardly be doubted that 
some author would write a great war 
novel. And what is more logical than 
that it should be H. G. Wells? “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through” is a work of 
profound interest and appeal which 
seeks to show what the gigantic con- 
flict means to those who are in the 
midst of it. It is not a tale of terrible 
conditions at the front, of the horrors 
of actual warfare, but is something 
deeper in its analysis of life than that. 
The scene is Matching Easy, an Essex 
country village, in which is typified 
the old England. Here Mr. Britling 


lives, and here he sees the changes 
which the war brings, which are again 
typical of the changes, social and eco- 
nomic, which are being wrought 
through the empire. All of this is set 
forth in as dramatic and fascinating a 
story as any Mr. Wells has written, a 
story of varied incident and striking 
characters. 

12mo., $1.50. Published by Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


“The Turtles of Tasman,” by Jack 
London, author of “The Sea 

Wolf,” etc. 

Here are brought together some of 
Mr. London’s best short stories, stories 
of adventure, of character, of unusual 
experiences in unusual places. Here 
will be found “By the Turtles of Tas- 
man,” a tale of two brothers as differ- 
ent in nature as it is possible for hu- 
man beings to be, and raising the old 
question as to which got the most out 
of life, the one with possessions or 
the one with rich memories; here also 
“The Eternity of Forms,” a mystery 
story dealing with a crime and its ex- 
piation; here again “Told in the Drool- 
ing Ward,” a masterly bit of writing 
which gives a human insight into the 
life of the inmates of a home for fee- 
bleminded people. Among the other 
stories are noted “The Hobo and the 
Fairy,” “The Prodigal Father,” “The 
First Poet, Finis,” and “The End of 
the Story.” 

12mo., $1.25. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


The great war now raging has pro- 
duced very little poetry that ranks 
with the best of the war verse put 
forth by northern and southern writers 
during the conflict of 1861-5. This 
fact is made evident by a reading of 
the late Francis Fisher Browne’s 
standard anthology of Civil War poe- 
try, entitled “Bugle Echoes,” which 
after thirty years is about to be re- 
issued in an attractive new edition by 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. This 
new edition should find a wide audi- 
ence in thee days of war. 
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The Word LEI 


By John Masefield DUC 


My friend, my bonny friend, when we are old, ~, 
And hand in hand go tottering down the hill, Wh 
May we be rich in love’s refined gold, RES 
May love’s gold coin be current with us still. [ 


May love be sweeter for the vanished days, 7 
And your most perfect beauty still as dear NY 
As when your troubled singer stood at gaze FIC 
In the dear March of a most sacred year. LE] 


May what we are be all we might have been, NY, 
And that potential, perfect, O my friend, WZ 

And may there still be many sheafs to glean > 
In our love’s acre, comrade, till the end. a 


And may we find when ended is the page NYS 
Death but a tavern on our pilgrimage. DFC 
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Along the hill slopes of the Coast Range. 
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Winter in the high Sierra Nevada Mountains. | 
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